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(Written for the JOURNAL ] 
THE SONG. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


Floating down under the silent stars, 
A song came ont of the sky; 
It was only this: — 
** For a blow a kiss, 
And you'll laugh in the by and by.”’ 


And the song grew isto a childieh heart, 
And the heart grew day by day, 
Till a love came there 
Which blighted care, 
And drove distrast away. 








THREE GATES. 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three ga‘es of gold; 


These narrow gates: First, ‘‘ Is it true? ”’ 
Then, ‘Is it needfal ?’’ In your mind 
Give trnthfal anewer. And the next 
Ie last and narrowest — ‘‘ Is it kind ?”’ 


And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be.— Selected. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

GoveRNOR FrepERIcK T. GREENHALGE, Massachu- 
setts: Education lays its imperial tax upon the treasury 
with an autocratic power readily acknowledged and obeyed 
by the intelligence and conscience of the people. 


SUPERINTENDENT I. M. Norcross, Weymouth, Mass : 
There has never been atime in their history that the 
schools have been watched so carefally by their critics, 
nor has there been a time when they were able to stand 
criticism. 

Harvey C. Went, supervisor of physical training, 
Bridgeport, Conn : No physical director who is a grad- 
uate in his or her profession will permit a class of women 
to exercise in the ordinary street dress, except under 
protest. 


Journal, Knoxville, Tenn.: If the people of Tennee- 
see will improve the public schools of the state and see 
that in every schoolhouse there is a competent and con- 
scientious teacher, the colleges and universities will take 
care of themselves. 


Dr. J. M. Rice: The general tendency on the part 
of our people to oppose the introduction of all methods 
of instruction that do not savor of the old-fashioned me- 
charical routine ir, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
barriers to educational progress in our country to-day. 


Presipent G. Sranutey Hatz, Clark University : 
Till children take pleasure in the silent, passive, cursory 
reading of good literature, touching but not pressing the 
keys, learning the great task of catching the meanings of 
others’ minds undistorted, the responsibility of the school 
does not entirely cease. 


SuPERINTENDENT C. A. Broprur, Warren, Mass. : 
It seems strange that as soon as a pupil begins to read 


Latin, Greek, French, or German he is put in contact 
with the masterpieces only of the literature of the lan- 
gusge he stadies, while pupils in the English language 
are allowed to read anything and everything which man 
has been pleased to write. 








CHILDREN, NOT “ THE CHILD.” 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. A. BABCOCK. 

There is a good deal said about the child in educational 
literatare. Whole systems for instruction for him, or it, 
have been evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
educator. We have been told by the self-styled educa- 
tional psychologist how the faculties of ‘the child” de- 
velop; how inference must wait on observation; how 
percept must precede concept, and reasoning is a double- 
headed judgment on the neck of comparison. “ The 
child” also has moral powers. These are enumerable, 
classified ; their relations to one another explained, and 
the methods and times of cultivating them, to the final 
blossoming ont of a good will, are set forth as explicitly as 
are the manner and seasons of planting seeds in a gar- 
dener’s manual. 

We have seen long psychological explanations of how 
the child learns ; that one thumb and one thumb are two 
thumbs ; and equally long dirquisitions to illustrate how 
he may be taught to will, to be jast, or generous. These 
demonstrate nothing so much as t. 1 lack in the writers 
of a sense of the ludicrous. Then, \oo, there are numer- 
ous sample lessons, to show how the teacher may capture 
the attention, and awaken the interest, and fairly flood 
the pupil with information upon various subjects. These 
exercises usually consist of questions by the teachers, and 
answers by the universal child, thinly disguised as Mary, 
Thomas, Jobn, or Sarah, whose apt replies are not those 
of real children. At present, a number of series of text- 
books for the teacher are issuing from the presses of the 
country, all considering the child as a psychological speci- 
men, and containing generally samples of these model 
lessons. Probably some of these books are helpful to the 
teacher; eepecially if she regards the reading of them as 
an intellectual exercise, and does not try to put their con- 
tents into practice, as a cook does a recipe. The laws of 
mind are recondite, and are not fully comprehended by 
any human intelligence. The ways of a violet’s growth 
are not completely known, or set down minutely in books ; 
still less those of the mind. 

Bat one main objection to this class of literature is, 
that the child treated of, and to which the teacher's 
thought is directed, has no existence. A child, we know, 
and children; but ‘the child,’ as the embodiment of 
childhood, containing all the attribates of all children, is 
a mere abstraction, a kind of metaphysical spook. 

It is a question as old as philosophy whether general 
terms have any object in existence which they represent. 
We shall not attempt to settle this dispute of the Nomi- 
nalists and Realists, but we will say that if there is such a 
thing as the horse universal, no man has yet driven it 
or ridden upon it. He may have driven a horse or horses, 
but never the horse; that is, and must remain, a shadowy 
abstraction of the colors, manes, tails, ears, sizes, and, in 
general, horseness of ail horses. 

It is equally true that the child can never be observed, 
or studied, or taught by the teacher, but we do have 
children ; let us study them. 

The true teacher will make a study of each child that 
comes under her care; will try to find out what he 
loves, what he knows, what are his peculiar talents or 
traits of disposition, and how he regards things gener- 
ally. She must do this in order to be sure of his progress 
from day to day. To know what a child is doing, or to 
know how to manage him, you must first know him. 
Just now the best thing teachers can do is to stop thinking 
about the child, and begin to study children. 


LABORATORY MIND STUDY. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Being thoroughly dissatisfied with all the rubbish and 
cobwebs of psychology, ancient and modern, I tarned my 
attention to experimental laboratory mind-study, with the 
determination that if it, too, failed me, I would quit the 
subject in disgust. Supplied with a suitable building and 
all necessary modern apparatus for making observatione, 
and blank books for recording whatever might be of value 
that chanced to come under my notice, I went to work 
fully resolved that all the results of my observations 
should be freed from what is known as the “ personal 
equation.” This was accomplished, in part, by reading 
the latest foreign publications on “least-squares,” with 
the object of knowing exactly how to “balance effects.” 

All the experiments herein recorded were performed 
by myself, or else by my assistants immediately under 
my direct supervision, and they are of such a simple 
nature that others can repeat them before large classes 
without any loss of interest. I consulted beforehand, 
also, the highest biological and physiological authorities 
of Europe and America, in order that my experiments 
should be received by scientists generally with that 
degree of favor to which new and original discoveries are 
entitled. 

Not content with the admirable productions of Fech- 
ner, Hemholtz, Hulings, Jackson, Hoefding, Ferrier, 
Jastrow, Hall, Scriptare, and the renowned Dr. Megalopski, 
I decided to investigate living animals on a scale such as 
had never been undertaken at any other “ knowledge 
shop ” in this country. Without assuming that any inti- 
mate relation exists between human beings and inferior 
animals, yet my observations were carried forward for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether there might not be 
such a connection. To make my work the most general 
possible and far-reaching in its consequences, I collected 
insects, fishes, reptiles, batrachians, birds, cats, dogs, 
cattle, sheep, horses, mules, hogs, and human beings, and 
experimented on all liberally. 

To keep all the departments supplied with subjects for 
experiment required a vast amount of field work in col- 
lecting specimens; but, having the entire United States 
to draw from, the matter was not so very difficult, 
after all. 

I first experimented with twenty-four of the most 
learned and quickly responsive scientists of this country. 
I arranged them in a straight line, a yard apart, each 
standing firmly on his right foot. Then the specimen at 
the front, at a given signal which he saw, but none of the 
others could see, was directed to place the ball of bis left 
foot on the right knee of the specimen standing in his 
rear, and number two in like manner to number three, 
and so on down the line. The time occupied in the 
transmission of the impulse throughout the line was ten 
minutes and thirty seconds from the time the first one 
received the signal till the twenty-fourth said “ he had 
it.” The time was kept by an assistant having charge of 
a ‘“stop-watch.’ When blindfolded, the combination 
failed to work beyond the fourth man. On long dis- 
tances, I am inclined to the opinion that the reaction 
would not be so instantaneoug, but rather seismological, 
with a slightly perceptible, undulating movement. From 
one experiment, no conclusion can be validly drawn. 

Next, I took two dozen three-year-old, intelligent 
“farm mules,” and arranged them in single file, six feet 
apart, all headed in the same direction. With a very 
delicate switch, I tickled the heel of the first mule ; it 
kicked the second, the second the third, and so on till the 
twenty-third kicked the twenty-fourth, and it kicked high 
into the air. The assistant with the “ stop-watch ” called 
time ‘‘two seconds ”’! 

Now, I am ready to philosophize: Mules are mach 
more highly educated than scientists, because they re- 
spond to external stimuli more quickly. Hence, the 
reaction, discriminating, and the kicking time was 80 
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much more clear, direct, and instantaneous with the one 
class of subjects than the other. The conclusion is self- 
evident, and all progressive psychologists are forced to 
accept it. 

The third experiment, which I herewith transcribe from 
my notebook of July 23, 1894, Mind Study Laboratory, is, 
if possible, still more conclusive. The subjects — a house- 
fly and a professor of the new psychology, whose name is 
suppressed for delicate reasons. 

The fly persisted in lighting on the back of the afore- 
said psychologist’s left hand, annoying him no little. 
Psychologist planned, with malice aforethought, to crush 
the pestiferous insect. Psychologist willed, and then at- 
tempted to put into executioa his decision. The fly 
remained simply as an interested spectator on the back of 
the psychologist’s left hand, and when he sought with his 
right hand to draw near to the fly with mischievous in- 
tent, and a sudden swish was made at the fly, it, the fly, 
considered the danger ; then willed to get away, and put 
its decision into vigorous and swift action. What the 
psychologist had deliberately willed, the fly outwitted 
him in, and fled in safety to void space. 

Of course, one conclusion only can be drawn — the fly 
is better and more dexterously educated than the 
psychologist, and this is sufficient. It discriminated in 
regard to time, color, choice, movement, far in advance 
of anything the human specimen could do, so that the 
preference in intellectual acumen belongs to the musca 
domestica. The man had been practicing at different 
times how to capture flies; but this particular fly was 
green at the business, but it outgeneraled the ‘‘kenning 
one.” 

I performed two extraordinary experiments on “ time 
memory” with a class of children and a common fox- 
hound. I selected a half dozen of the brightest chil- 
dren of a second grade room, — all active boys, — and 
I took them with me out into the country to a place 
where I wished to impress a very particular location upon 
their minds, which I did in the following manner: We 
had to walk across a branch (or, as some say, a brook) 
on a plank, one going over at a time. The plank was 
narrow, and the boys, it so happened, fell off into the 
water, and the hound, in trying to follow, fell «ff also. 
The hound was not two years old. When I went the 
next summer with the same six boys fishing, and we kad 
arrived at this very same narrow crossing, not one of the 
boys recognized it, but the hound gave a glance at it, and 
then trotted off to a large log up the branch some six!y 
or seventy yards distant, and walked over on it. I then 
asked the boys why the dog did it, and gradually the 
former incident came back to them, and they gave, in 
their way, the correct psychological explanation, which is 
only found in the “Jaboratory explanation” of such 
occult phenomena. This incident also substantiates the 
superiority of the deg’s education over that of the chil- 
dren, and another important factor is thus added in the 
arrangement of a modern cource of study, based on the 
necessities of our everyday life. 

Another fertile fi-ld of original investigation has been 
that with fishes and birds. These promize great results 
along the line of lezst resistance and economy of atten- 
tion. In fact, to learn to do a thing instantaneoasly is 
an evidence of the very highest degree of intelligent skill, 
— the central thought in education. 

Being an excellent swimmer myself and fond of 
water, I trained a perch, Perca flavescens, to leap out 
of a glass tank and catch flies, or other delicious morsels 
of food from my hand. He, though small, had a fero- 
cious disposition whenever an intruder swam in his 
* closed sea,” so that I had to isolate him, the better to 
understand his habits and aptitudes, and also for the 
double purpose of experimenting on his nervous system. 
This perch was two and a half inches in length, and by 
skillful training, he became so expert in leaping that he 
could jump eight inches above the surface of his water 
tank, and catch a fly held between my thumb and fore- 
finger every time. When he would see me coming, he 
would look up at my hand, and if I had nothing for him, 
he cruised around as ususl, and then glided off; but if 
I had anything for him, he would take a position three 
or four inches beneath the surface of the water, and 
poising himself harmonically for a moment, with his fins 
spread and his tail gently moving, he would make a 
slanting spring upward, catching whatever insect I held. 


Once I held a fly more than a foot above the surface of 
the water. The fish poised himself, and leaped away 
beyond my hand, eatching the fly in his vault, but he 
fell outside the tank on the floor, a distance of five feet. 
I picked him up as quickly as I could and put him back. 
He swam about as if nothing had happened. The next 
day I came with a fly. He looked at it, but positively 
refused “to bite.’ Then I waited two weeks,—the re- 
sult — “no bite”; then a month, and at no time would 
he bite; only look a while, calculate the chances and 
swim away. Six months afterward, I put him into my 
cistern, and yet he never would bite at anything held in 
the hand since the day he made the wonderful leap. 
How few people know when they have enough! This 
intelligent perch fell twenty-four times its length toa 
floor uninjured, and for six months remembered its ex- 
perience and avoided the consequences. He was quicker 
in his movements in air or water than the boy whom I 
had trained to become an expert swimmer, measured 
distance more accurately, reasoned by inductive philoso- 
phy better, and codrdinated all his apperceptions more 
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compactly than the most lettered and learned Herbartian 
in this country, and is now doing valiant service in ex- 
terminating such unfortunate insects as may creep into 
our cistern, all of which proves that he is more skillful, 
more scholarly, more scientific, better trained, better 
educated, more alert, and quicker to sum up sudden situa- 
tions than !is more plodding rival, the boy. Since he 
can use himself more nimbly, his eyesight is keener, and 
he judges distances far more accurately, he is, therefore, 
saperior in every respect to the boy, who, at bis best, can 
seldom ever jamp his own height in the air, and not half 
his height oot of the water, and would be dashed to 
death should he fall from a roof a hundred feet above 
the pavement. 

This experiment is exceedingly convincing, and no 
one but a heathen would controvert it. Innumerable 
birds will dodge the ball that speeds from the rifle by 
seeing the flash of the gun. Man can dodge a single can- 
non ball on the same principle, and occasionally the flash 
of the rifle, but he is unable to follow it “as a business.” 

Snakes, frogs, dogs, horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, I 
have found far superior to human beings in all their 
ordinary affairs pertaining to their mode of life. In 
short, “houyhnhnms” belong not to the horse tribe 
alone, but abound everywhere in earth, air, and sea, and 
only specimens of the genus homo are defective in these 
high qualities that constitute intelligence of a high order. 

I have merely sketched a very few experiments hur- 
riedly to indicate to my professional coadjators the line 
of original investigation in which I am engaged ; but 
enough has been collected to show the inability of the 
human race to reach any high degree of culture, such as 
measuring objects, determining accurately distances at 
a glance, remembering and codrdinating former experi- 
ences, celerity of motion, sudden determination, wonder- 
ful agility, such as the pulex irritans is possessed of,— 


gracefulness, rivaling the celebrated “harmonic poise 
of the Javanese,” time memory, responsive echo, induc. 
tive reasoning, self-preservation, habituation without 
years of dull prosaic practice. Ia all these things man 
is inferior to the lower animals, and if we are to make 
any progress, we must employ all these different crea- 
tures to give us lessons so that a correct system of peda. 
gogy may be educed and then elaborated. 

On an extensive scale, I purpose enlarging my labora- 
tory, and giving to the world, from time to time, such 
observations as I find conducive to brains now far gone 
in soft educational mist. 








ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


BY F. H. BAILEY, BOSTON. 


[Mr. Bailey’s work at Mra. Qaincy A. Shaw’s school was spoken 
of in the JoURNAL of July 5, and the following article from his 
pen ia in substance what he will say in the preface toa work acon 
to be issued by D. C. Heath & Co. ] 

“The natural sciences are the appointed road to all 
truth, whether metaphysical, social, or moral,” says Max- 
well; and it is now so generally acknowledged that the 
study of nature contributes an indispensable element to 
the best preparation for both the duties and pleasures of 
life, that our leading educators are urging its introduction 
into the grammar schools. ‘ Why,” say they, “ has 
nature been so long a closed book to the masses? Why 
is so much that is beautiful and ennobling denied to the 
hungry souls of little children? Why should science 
wait for the high school or college course that the great 
mass of people never reach?” And they are right, for 
they see the value of science study in the best develop. 
ment of both the mental and moral faculties. 

Which of the two general branches of natural science, 
the biological or the physical, should form the stepping- 
stone is a question of comparatively little importance, as 
the method, spirit, and aims of both are so similar. We 
believe, however, that the scientific method is more easily 
applied in the physical, and especially with teachers who 
have not had the advantage of the best scientific training. 
Moreover, as the physical forces or energies lie at the 
foundation of life, i¢ being probably the result of an 
energy superimposed upon the physical forces, and acting 
conjointly with them, and not antagonistic to them, as 
was formerly supposed, it would seem that the biologist 
should first be a physicist ; and that even the most ele- 
mentary study of physiology should be preceded by at 
least a little of physics and chemistry. The simplest 
facts of physical science meet the child everywhere. 
About them he is constantly inquiring, therefore in them 
he is already interested. Nota breath is drawn, not a 
step taken, not a game played, that does not involve 
physical principles. With hoops, tops, balls, boats, sleds, 
and kites, in running and jumping, swimming and swing- 
ing, making mud pies or damming the water in the street 
gutter, he is making acquaintance with the physical forces 
of nature. In trying to teach children more about these 
forces I soon proved to my own satisfaction that the in- 
ductive object lesson method produced the best results ; 
and, in the course of many attempts to apply it in various 
departments of physics and chemistry, discovered that 
with both boys and girls, but more decidedly with girls, 
the study of liquids and gases developed the most interest. 
For this reason, and because the facts thus learned come 
most constantly into the experience of all classes of 
society, underlying as they do processes of life and chang- 
ing conditions of weather and climate, I have become 
quite fixed in opinion that it is the best place in which to 
begin the orderly study of physical science. By “ orderly,” 
I do not mean an arrangement of related subjects under 
the numerous heads and sub-heads which to the adult 
mind appears necessary, but which to the child is merely 
a dry skeleton, buth uninteresting and confasing; but I 
mean the study of related subjects without the scheme 
being presented to the pupil. Facts are necessary to the 
appreciation of a tabulated scheme, the chief benefit of 
which then comes to him who constructs it ; therefore 
each pupil should be allowed, after having accumulated 
a quantity of related facts, to make his own tabulation. 
Neither do I believe that a beginner’s course should be 
a miniature high school course, dipping a little into every 
department of physics; but it should take up a few sub- 
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jects and develop them well, as then only can the strictly 7VDUSTRIAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


scientific method be applied, and a deep interest aroused. 

The ideal elementary course is not only interesting and 
capable of being so taught as to give the best discipline, 
bat one that will bring out such facts as are fandamental 


to more advanced study, for the benefit of thuse who 1. 
. Railway System. 


. Stocks and Bonds. 
for the understanding of the common phenomena of IV. 
. Interstate Commerce Law. 
k . Freight Transportation. 

ing ends with the grammar grade. The course which vii. 
VIII. Lake Traffic. 


attend higher schools; and also furnish the best basis ,,, 
nature, for the greater number of pupils whose school- 
I believe produces the best results, both in knowl- 


edge gained and power acquired, is the one which sets 
pupils at work in an untrammeled manner to find by the 


[Read with care the introduction to ‘ Pian for Study,—I.,’’ in 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, November 1. Remember that there 


42. History of labor unions. 


— There are indications of organizations of a given class of em- 

BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. ployees in special localities aa early as 1800. These appear from 

st time to time until 1825. In 1803 there was incorporated in New 

York city a society of journeymen shippers, and in 1806, in the 

same city, one of house carpenters. The typographical society 

X. Coasting Trade. was organized before 1817, when it appears to be very strong. 

XI. Ocean Traffi’. In 1822 Boston had its firet labor organization, ‘* Colambian Char- 

XL Street Cars, Transfer Com- itable S.ciety of Shipwrights of Boston and Charlestown.’ The 

panies, and Coach Lines. firet workingmen’s convention was ip Syracuseio 1830. That year 

XIIT, Country Coach Lines. they elected four members of the legislature from New York city. 
XIV. The Steam Engine and the Pyig hee:me the Loco-fooo party in the nation. 


Steamboat. 5 ‘ 
43 History of strikes. 


The firat ‘‘ modern”? strike cecurred iv 1802 in New York city, 
where the sailors, who were receivirg $10 a month, demanded $14. 


II, TRANSPORTATION. 
IX. River Boats. 


Chicago Strike. 


Passenger Service. 


Canals. 


PLAN FOR STUDY.—II. 


laboratory method (individual and inductive) the physical jg no expectation that each of these topics will be studied, and that ‘bey hired a band and marched abont the city and along the wharves, 
facts most interesting to them. Evidently this course is 3° two pupils will study any one topic unless it should be especia'ly and made every sailor leave his ship and march with them. The 


desirable. | 


largely qualitative. It is not best to ask much, if any, 


quantitative work of the young pupil at the time he is Chicago Strike: — 
34. Location, size, and history of Pallman. 


: : : — Pallman is an ‘ ideal ’’ village, a few miles out of Chicago; i. e., 
weight and pressure of air until he has clear and vivid j¢ was styled ideal until the year 1894. Pullman occupies an es- 


conceptions of the facts that air is matter and occupies tate of 3,000 acres on Lake Calumet, fourteen miles from Chicago. 


getting his first concepts of physical facts. For instance, 
he should not be given the quantitative study of the 


leader was very soon arrested and lodged in jail, and the procession 
dispersed. About 1835 the«xcitement ran so high under the agita- 
tion of a laborer, Seth Faller, that the merchants of Boston act- 
ually raised $20,000 with which to drive shipwrights, caulkers, 
and gravers of that city to ‘ submission or starvation.’’ 


44. Labor Organizers. 


Thur’ow Weed of Albany is the fi-st names of any prominence 


II. TRANSPORTATION. 


space, and has weight and presses in all directions; and Here are gigantic factories employing, when at their best, 19.000 |, connection with labor organization. Ia 1817 he was active in 


he should be given further striking illustrations that air 


hands, using 50,000,000 feet of lumber, 85,000 tons of iron, pro- 


. A ducing 100 miles of cars per year; « e¢, 12590 freight cars, 313 ‘ : 
pressure is very 9g reat; then the question naturally sleeping cars, 626 passenger cars, and 939 street cars. It was built SAERy SERENE PUNE Te. Seah, Rae. Se Say 


the typc graphical society. Te first real labor leaders were Gaorge 


was a land reformer of the Henry George typs. They published 


e 6 Q 9 ® bes 
arises, ‘“‘ How great: He desires to know, and conse by the Pallman Company, the honaes sre owned by the company th» Workingman’s Advocate ia New York city, from 1825 to 


quently he is ready for the quantitative work, which is and will not be sold. They are rented to the employees and others. 402) goth Faller created » ane enceiien te 08 
It is a well-cared for community. 


then as interesting to him as the qualitative was at 


He was a 
laboring man who made a atudy of the conditions of labor, and led 


first. 35. Relation of Pallman to Pullman car service, and to great upheavals among workingmen The hardships were little 


Bat the method of studying science is of vastly more the relation of the recent income from the works and from 


importance for mental development than the subject- the service. 
The Pallman Company has two lines of bueiness,— oar manu- 


facts as to teach how to learn them,” says one of our best facturing and the running of Paoilman cars. It appears that of 
late the cara have paid good dividends, while the manufacturing 


haa been a losing business. 


36. Account of the Pullman strike. 
It has been wel! known that the Pallman Company was paying thousand million dollars. The railroads elso are now worth as much 
good dividends on its stocks, and when thay reduced the pay of the as the entire wealth of the country forty years ago. 
help at Pollman, and did not reduce the rent, there was much 
complaint, and ultimately a ‘‘ strike, 


37. Biography of Mr. George M Pullman. 


Mr. George M. Pallman is a native of Chautavqaa county, N.Y. miles, or nearly enough to cross the country, from New York to 
(1831). He left school at thirteen years of age, workedina country San Francisco, one hucdred tires. 
store till he was seventeen, and then learned the cabinetmaker's 
trade. 


matter. ‘A school is not so mach for the teaching of 


educators. The teacher who waiches the child at play 
cannot fail to see the delight he takes in doing, and thus 
get from the study of nature’s method hints as to how he 
should proceed. The principal reason why the kinder- 
garten, the sloyd, and the manual training schools are so 
successful is because they give the child something inter- 
esting todo. He always delights in doing unless he has 
been made lazy by a false system of “education.” In 
his play during the first few years of his life, while nature 
is his teacher, he is certainly learaing more rapidly than 
after entering those schools where unnatural methods of 


less than buman slavery in many establishments. 
45. Magnitude of the Service. 


See ‘‘ National Consolilation of Railwaya in the United 
States,’’ by George H. Lowis ( New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
$1 50); ‘‘ Railway Peoblems,’”’ by Charles Francis Adams. Poor’s 
‘* Railroad Manual’’ ($7.50) is too expensive for the ordinary 
schoo), but it may be feurd in all libraries. 

The railrosds of the Uoited States have an actual value of eleven 


The assets of the railroads are twe/ve times the national debt. 
The railroads of the United States could pay the debt of the gov- 
ernment at its highest figure four times vver. 

The total trackage of the United States wae in 1891, 216,149 


”? which became very bitter. 


The railroads employ directly and indirectly in their service, in 
At twenty two he became a contractor for moving buildings: the express and postal service on the railroads, and the mannfacture 


‘* education ” prevail. Hence his schoolhouse should be at twenty-eeven he went to Chicago and became a contractor for of care, rails, ete , as many men as were in both armies, North and 
a playhouse, where his efforts are directed into such raising large brick blocke. The same year he resolved, if possible, South, during the entire four years of war, or 1,750,000 men. 


channels as will enable him to learn the most useful 
lessons, — those of the processes of nature within and 
around him. And it is in this directing that the teacher 


to make long-distance travel more comfortable. At twenty-eight 
(1859) be remodeled two day coaches, and ran them on the Chi- nates. He died worth $70,000,000, made ip the railroad business ; 
cago & Alton railway, and, crude as they were, they were ingreat but, making all poesible deductions for what others did, he certainly 
demand. In 1863 (age thirty-one) he built the fiat car, onthe died having contributed to the United Statee $500,000,000 of genu- 


Jay Gould has been the mat criticised of all the railroad mag- 


should exercise the greatest caution, remembering that present geveral lines, at $18,000 It was the “Pioneer.” In jne direct value that she would not hsve had in thie generation but 
the child is not only exceedingly receptive, but impatient 1867 the Pollman Company was organized. It now operates the for his railroad enterprises. He furnished employment for a 


of restraint and also very imaginative and inventive, and 
that he should be allowed great latitude in the develop- 
ment of these important faculties. I believe that in most 


Pallman cars on more than 100,000 miles of railroad. In 1887 he generation, and provided for the employment for all time at good 
invented the vestibule car, which was first run on the Pennsylvania wages thousands of men that wonld not otherwise have been em- 
road. 

Mr. Pallman’s immense wealth has been as nearly a matter of somewhere, but there would have been less work for American 


ployed ; 7. e , those individuals would probably have done something 


cases where the laboratory method in physics has failed, creation as it could bs. He started as a poor boy, and through workmen to the extent of these thousands of employed. 


and teachers have returned to the didactic (using labora- the sheer force of inventive genius and masterful business capacity 
he has built a business that has furnished employment to multi- 


tudes of people at good pay, and wholly in lines that never yielded 
" ; a cent’s worth of labor before his day. Every dollar he bas, every 
to the pupils. I once failed to get satisfactory results dollar his businesa bas earned for others, and every dollar paid in 
with a course planned by another teacher, though it was wages represent his creation. 


tory experiments only as proofs of principles previously 
stated), it has been because the course was not adapted 


based on the correct method, — that of original discovery. 
I do not believe that the committee of ten would have 


overcome the obstacles in the way of its success, by prac- 
ticing what I preach; namely, experimenting, observing 


them, Several of the experiments were invented by girls 
of twelve to fourteen years of age, during the portion of 
the hour in which they were told to do what they liked, 


38. The general strike and its cause. 

A ; : The Pullman strike was sure to be a failure. The company was 
spoken so disparagingly of this method had they been ,,, strong for the employees, who had the sympathy of all the 
familiar with some of the best results it has produced. laboring people of Chicago, and of nearly everybody else. This led 
Instead of giving up the method, I set about trying to to the belief that it would be possible to make the company yield 
to the demands of the laborers, if there was a general strike. Gen- 
eral Debs, at the head of the American Railway Union, ‘‘ called 
oat” all railroad men upon all the Western roads running Pall- 
results, drawing my own conclusions, and acting upon man cars. 


39. The great “tie up” and its extent. 


The result was the greatest ‘‘tie up’’ America has evor seen. 
All traffic, freight and passenger, was stopped, all the way from 


46. Accidents. 


At Gettysburg in the threa dreadfol days of carnage, July 1, 2, 
and 3, 1863, there were 5 669 men killed in both armies and 27,201 
wounded, but in the year ending Jane 30, 1891, there were 7,029 
killed by the rai!roada of the United States and 33 881 injared, or 
1,360 more killed and 6,680 more injured by the railroads than 
upon that dreadful field of battle. 


47. Earnings. 


The earnings of the railroads are eleven thousand million dollars 
@ year, and the entire expense of the United States government ia 
five thousand million dollars. The railroad receipts would pay 
all the expenses of the government twice over and have one hnndred 
million dollars left. 


Railway Associations : — 
48. Consolidation. 


The tendency of recent years is toward consolidation, The 
Vanderbilt lines now include the New York Central, West Shore, 


after having finished the work outlined on the mimeo- Chicago to San Francisco. People were delayed for many days Fitchbarg, Nickel Plate, all the ‘‘ Big Four’’ lines, the South- 
graph sheet before them. Enjoying perfect liberty, they even upon the plains; oa‘tle, horses, sheep, and hogs literally western, Union Pacific, etc. This is a sample merely of the com- 


sometimes did surprising work, and I believe were al- starved to death; the mails were delayed. 
40. Effect upon other business. 
All kinds of business was at a standstill in Chicago; beef rose going north and east in Massachuentts, New Hampshire, and 


ways well repaid for the time thus spent. But while my 
results have been gratifying, others may not succeed as 


well with thesame course. In fact, the inventive teacher, several cents a pound all over the country, and a beef famine was Maine. 
who is allowed the time needed, should not adopt any threatened in Boston and New York. 
one else’s course, but lay out one of his own, for it is Al. 


then that he is sure to do his best. Many teachers, how- 


teaching, it takes more time than any other, hence an 
attempt to adapt to the ordinary conditions a course 
which bas with me produced excellent results. 


See ‘‘ World’s Almanac,’’ ander ‘‘ American Federation of La- 49 
ever, are not allowed the necessary time in which to pre- bor,” also ‘‘ The Labor Movement in America,’’ by Richard T. . 


pare scientific work, for, at the present stage of science Ely, chapter three. There are in the American Federation of La- 
bor eighty-one different thrifty trade organizations, not including 


binations. The Pennsylvania lines include a multitude of roads 
bstween New York and the Galf and New York and Chicago. In 
New England the Bosten & Maine has captured nearly all the lines 


The New York, New Haven, & Hartford has nearly 
everything going south snd west from Boston to New York. On 
the Pacific coast the Southern Pacific line has large combinations 


Labor organizations. from Ogden asd Naw Orleans to San Francisco. 


Associations. 


There ia a tendency a's) toward associations for the mutual ad- 


vantage of railroads. Among these may be mentioned the Trunk 
Line Association between Chicago and the Atlantic porte, the 


the Kaighte of Labor, ane aheut 1.500 local wolene affiliated ee Central Aveociation about Chicago, the Southern, etc. These all 
the federation directly. These eighty-one trades unions have 7,182 worked together in the great strike. They stood together in resigtv 
local unions, with a definite membership of 610,000, 


ing the demands of the labor leaders. 
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SNOW PICTURES. — (III) 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


SNOW-BOUND—A WINTER IDYL. 


The most faithfal picture of our northern winter that has yet 
been put into poetry. — Burroughs. 

This pastoral gives an ideal reproduction of the inner life of an 
old-fashioned American rustic home; not a peasant home, — far 
above that in refinement and potentialities, — but equally simple, 
fragal, and devout; a home of which no other land has farnished 


the coadequate type. — Stedman. 

The Wood Thrush of Essex.— Why has Whittier 
been called by an English critic the ‘most national” 
and the most characteristic of our writers? As a poet of 
New England, what competition from Longfellow did he 
have? Why did he find a compeer in Lowell? How is 
he a bard of an historic time? What art of composition 
did he never learn? In what were he and Mrs. Brown- 
ing much alike? In what sort of poems does he excel? 
Which poet ranks next to him in this line of writing? In 
which one of bis poems is the colonial tone well main- 
tained? Give the colonial touches. Name his most 
noteworthy ballads. Which are the best tales of the 
“‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn”? Which of his lyrics are 
miniatore classics ? 

In *“ Snow-bound ” what subject was chosen? How 
did Whittier use it? Taken as a whole, what is its rank ? 
Of what other pastorals is it a worthy successor? Com- 
pare it with “ Hermann and Dorothea,” “ Enoch Arden,” 
and “ Evangeline.” 

By what famous passage is the poem announced ? 
Who were the inmates of the Whittier homestead ? 
What sources of information did the home contain? 
What was a necessary resource on long winter evenings ? 

What sort of a day is described in the opening Jines of 
the poem? How was the coming of the snowstorm told ’ 
How did the wind blow ? 


— ‘* We heard the roar 
OF ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air.”’ 

What were their “nightly chores”? How did the 
‘“‘gray day darken into night”? How was the “ night 
made hoary ” by the storm? What figure of speech is 
here used? How did the snow fall? With what are 
the “ clothes-line posts” compared? What forms did the 
snow assume? Why is it called a “hoary meteor’? 
How long did the storm last? Why on the “second 
morning was the world unknown” ? 

‘* Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament ; 
No cloud above, no earth below, — 
A universe of eky and snow. ”’ 

What shapes did the old familiar sights assume? 
What is a Chinese roof? What is “ Pisa’s leaning mir- 
acle”? What command did the father give “the 
boys”? Describe the father. How did the “boys” 
obey his commands? What was their Aladdin’s cave? 
How were they received by the occupants of the barn? 

How did the sun shine that day ? How was the soli- 
tude made more intense? What were the “ dreary- 
voiced elements”? Meaning of the “ mindless wind.” 

** Ag night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back.”’ 

Why was the sun “a snow-blown traveler”? Be- 
neath what “smothering bank ” did it sink? What was 
the “nightly stack of wood”? What is the “stout 
back stick”’? How was the “knotty forestick ”’ filled 
between ? 

— ‘* Then, hovering near, 


We watched the first red blaze appear.”’ 

Describe the “old, rade-fashioned room.” Name and 
describe each part of an old-fashioned fireplace. 

What pictures did the fire throw upon the world out- 
side? What rhyme did “childish fancy whisper”? In 
what quarter was the moon? Describe the landscape 
that night. 


** What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.’’ 


How did the “red logs beat the frost-line back with 


tropic heat” ? How did the “great throat of the chim 
ney laugh”? What figare of speech is here used ? 


What animals were their fireside companions? What 
eatables were placed “between the andiron’s strad- 
dling feet” ? 
‘* We eped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
‘ The chief of Gambia’s golden shore.’ ”’ 

What is the difference between a puzzle and a riddle? 
Who was “the chief of Gambia’s golden shore”? Who 
was the author of the poem from which this line is 
quoted? What occasion gave rise to the poem?’ Where 
had the father traveled when he was a young man? 
What stories did he tell? What are “the low, green 
prairies of the sea”? Where did they hear “ the tales 
of witchcraft old”? What was the mother’s employ- 
ment that evening ? What stories did she tell? Where 
was she born? What was her character? What “ con- 
juring book ” did Whittier possess? What did it con- 
tain? To whom was it dedicated and why famous? 
Who was the historian of the Quakers? Which one of 
the family was *‘innocent of books”? In what lore 
was he skilled? Describe him. To whom is he likened ? 
Which one was welcome “ wheresoe’er she went’’? De- 
scribe her presence. What stories did she tell? Describe 
the elder sister. What secret did she hold? Why was 
she a trae New Eogland girl? Who was the “ youngest 
and dearest”’? Where did she sit ? 

‘* Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place.’’ 

Describe the schoolmaster. What tricks did he play ? 
H ow did he appear in school? What stories did he teli ? 
Compare him with Goldsmith’s schoolmaster. Who was 
‘the guest” that winter night? Describe her. What 
was her life work? How was she welcomed by the 
““boys”’? Daseribe her travels. 

** Sinee thin what old cathedral town 
Has miesed her pilgrim staff and gown! 


What convent gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock !"’ 


Why was she called the “crazy queen of Lebanon ” ? 


** At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent ont a dall and duller glow. 
The bull's.eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely warning sign 
Its back hand to the honr of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke.’’ 

What was the last task of the “uncle”? Of the 
“mother”? What thanks did she give? What was 
the music which lulled them to sleep? What did the 
next morning bring? What rustic carnival followed ? 
How were the highways broken out? Describe the man- 
ner in which the ‘ wise old doctor went his round.” Who 


was the doctor ? 


** So daye went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last.’’ 
In the mean time what did they study? What brought 
them cheer ? 


‘* At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door.’’ 

What did the paper contain? How does it compare 
with the papers of to-day? Name all the allusions con- 
tained in the poem and explain each. What are the 
most imaginary touches of the poem ? 

‘* The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow ; 


Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! ’’ 





TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The people of Great Britain are preéminently the car- 
riers of the world, whether by land or by sea. They own 
more than half the shipping on the high seas, and have 
built, or supplied the money to build, one-half the exist- 
ing railways, and every year they are spending fifty per 
cent. of their annual savings in building vessels for inter- 
national commerce, or in making railways in every por- 
tion of the globe, according to the statements made by 
Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, the recognized authority for this 


branch of statistical knowledge, in the last Contemporary 
Review. The total carrying power of sea going vessels 
(the figures are given for 1892) is 48,840,000 tons, of 
which 27,720,000 tons carry the British flag. The 
Scandinavians come second, with 4,240,000 tons, while 
Germany, France, and Spain are all ahead of the United 
States, which is credited with 1,680,000 tons. These 
figures are not, however, entirely fair, for they exclude 
the vessels engaged in lake and river traffic, which have 
no license for the high seas. 

The rapidity with which steamships are supersed'ny 
sailing vessels is significant. In 1860 steamers repre- 
sented 6,656,000 tons of carrying power, out of a total of 
21,612,000 tons, while, thirty years later, they represent 
37,810,000 tons, against 11,030,000 tons in sailing ves- 
sels. 

The demands of commerce and of competition are such 
that every new device and improvement has to be utilized 
to its utmost possibilities. The greatest economy is found 
to be in discarding whatever is antiquated, and using the 
very best available means. New vessels sre turned out 
on an average of 1,500 000 tons yearly. Of these, only 
400,000 tons of sea-going vessels are built outside of 
British shipyards. The increase of shipping and rail- 
way business increases at a rate far exceeding that of the 
increase of population or of industries. The greatest 
relative increase, naturally, is in the relatively remote 
portions of the earth, and it is this, in good part, which 
gives Great Britain her supremacy. The tonnage of 
port-entries, between 1882 and 1892, increased in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States only a trifle 
over twenty-four cent., but in the colonies, inclading 
those of all the transmarine possessions of European 
Powers, the port entries increased from 34,390,000 to.8 
to 51,230,000 tons, in South America from 9,120 000 to 
51,230,000 tons, and in Egypt and Japan the increase 
was 73 2 per cent. 

There are about 410,000 miles of railway lines open to 
traffic, representing on outlay of something less than 
32,000 million dollars. All but one per cent. of this 
mileage has been built since 1840. In 1850 there were 
no railways outside of Europe and North America, but by 
1860 a beginning had been made in every quarter of the 
globe. Comparing the figures for 1860 and 1892, the 
mileage of Europe has increased from 31,890 to 141,440 
of North America from 32,720 to 195600, of South 
America from 320 to 20,450, of Asia from 840 to 
22,600, of Australia from 250 to 12,410 (partly due to 
the building of state roads for the purpose of furnishing 
employment to voting laborers), and of Africa from 270 
to 6,770. The average cost per mile of building these 
roads has not been materially reduced since 1840, when 
it was nearly $80,000 per mile, as against $77,500 per 
mile in 1892. Until 1880, indeed, the average cost per 
mile rose steadily, being about $86,000 in this year. But 
these figures give the average cost per mile for the rail- 
way building of the whole world, and the difficulties in the 
way of securing material, suitable employees, manage- 
ment, ete., as well as natural difficulties in the way of 
location, much more than offset the advantage coming 
from improvements in machinery, etc., and from a better 
understanding of how to undertake the work Besides 
this, there has been a steady advance in the strength and 
permanence of the railways, the roadbeds have been 
built more solidly, the rails are of steel, heavier and 
better laid, and every possible opportunity of reducing 
the wear and tear has been utilized. 

In 1850 the average cost of land carriage in Europe 
was about fifteen cents a mile, while the railway rates at 
present average about two cente a mile. The difference, 
or saving, means a fall in the price of all commodities, 
without loss to any one. In every community in whieh 
railways furnish the main means of transportation, the 
benefits resulting from their construction, as compared 
with other means of land transportation, are equivalent to 
an annual dividend, or saving, of forty or fifty per cent. 

Comparing the railway mileage to the population, 
Canada and Australia, with 15,110 and 12,410 miles, re- 
spectively, have each over 3,000 miles of railway to a 
million of population. The United States, with 171,800 
miles, has 2,640 miles to the million population. Span- 
ish America has the next largest proportion, with 27,750 
miles, and 690 miles to the million population. The 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany, with 20,320. 
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21,660, and 27,240 miles, respectively, have each about 
550 miles to the million. Rassia and Austria, with 
19,800 and 17,730 miles, have 210 and 420 miles, re- 
spectively, to the million population. Italy has 8,750 
miles, and Spain and Portugal 8,100 miles, giving 286 
and 379 miles to the million population. 

The lines now in traffic represent something over 
60,000,000 tons of rails, of which about seventy-five per 
cent. are of steel. The steel rail is ten per cent. lighter 
then the iron one, and has 150 per cent. greater dara- 


bility, the life of an iron rail beirg sixteen, and that of a 
steel one forty years. The saving effected by their use 
now is equivalent to 950000 tons of rails every year. 
This saving of wear and tear is equal to $25,000,000 per 
annum, or an addition of two and one-half per cent. to 
net earnings of the railways of the world. The daily 
railway traffic of the world averages 5,000 000 tons and 
8,000,000 passengers. Of the latter, 2.500,000 are car- 
ried in the United Kingdom, 3,200,000 on the continent 
of Europe, and 1,600,000 in the United States. 








THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. II. 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 








AMERICA, 1600—1700. EUROPE. 
Virginia settled, 1607. SOVEREIGNS. CONTEMPORARIES, Henry IV. assassinated, 1610. 
New York settled, 1614, Evoland Petition of Right, 1628. 
Massachusetts settled, 1620 wgrane. Cromwell, 1599-1658. Battle of Liizen, 1632. 


New Hampsbire settled. 1623 
Connecticut settled, 1633. 
Maryland settled, 1634 
Rnode Island settled, 1638 
North Carolina settled, 1663 
New Jersey settled, 1664 
South Carolina settled, 1670. 
Pennsylvania settled, 1682. 


John Smith, 1579-1631. 
Miles Standish, 1584-1656. 
Roger Williams, 1599-1683. 
William Penn, 1644-1718 


May flower landed, 1620 


Slaves brought to America, 1620. 


Pequot war, 1637. 


Firat printing press at Cam- 


bridge, 1639 
Toleration act, 1649 
Civil war in Maryland, 1655. 
Navigation acts, 1660 
King Philip’s war, 1675 
Rebellion in S. Carolina, 1686 
Charter oak, 1687. 
Leislen executed, 1691. 
Salem witchcraft, 1692. 
Rice cultivated, 1694. 
King William’s war, 1689-97. 





James I., 1603-1625. 


| Charles I., 1625-1649. 


Commonwealth, 1649-1660. 
Charlee II., 1660-1685. 

James II., 1685-1689. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702. 


France 
Henry IV., 1589-1610. 
Lonis XIT., 1610-1643 
Lonis XLV., 1643-1715. 





Germany. 
Rudolph II., 1576-1612. 
Ferdinand II., 1619-1637. 
Ferdinand IIT[., 1637-1658. 
Leopold I., 1658-1705. 


Sweden. 


Gastavas Adolpbus, 1611-1632. 


Christios. 1632-1654. 

Charles X.. 1654-1660. 

Charles XI., 1660-1697. 
Russia. 

M. Romanow, 1612-1645. 

Alexis, 1645-1676 

Teodor, 1676-1682. 


| Peter the Great, 1682-1725. 





Arabella Stuart, 1575-1615. 
Richelieu, 1585-1642, 
Mazarin, 1602-1661. 

Anne of Austria, 1602-1666. 
Mme. Maintenon, 1635-1719. 
Sully, 1560-1641. 

Tarenne, 1611-1675. 
Colbert, 1619-1683. 

Condé, 1621-1686. 
Wallenstein, 1583-1634. 
Oxenstiern, 1583-1654. 

John de Witt, 1625-1672 
Jobn Barneveldt, 1549-1619. 
Montecucali, 1608-1681. 
Sobienski, 1629-1696. 
Milton, 1608-1674. 

Bunyan, 1628-1688, 
Dryden, 1631-1701. 

Locke, 1632-1704. 

Moliére, 1622-1673. 

La Fontaine, 1621-1695. 
Corneille, 1606-1684 

Mme. de Sévigné, 1626-1696 


La Rochefoucauld. 1613-1680. 


Calderon, 1601-1687 
Cervantes, 1547-1616. 
Galileo, 1564-1642, 
Descarter, 1596-1650. 
Spinoza, 1632-1677. 
Kepler, 1571-1630. 


Peace of Prague, 1635 

Battle of Edgehill, 1642. 

Battle of Marston Moor, 1644 

Battle of Naseby, 1645. 

Flight of Charles I., 1646. 

Execution of Charles I , 1649. 

Thirty years’ war, 1618-1648. 

Peace of Westphalia, 1648. 

England wins Jamaica, 1655. 

English restoration. 1660. 

Lonie XLV. wede Maria Ther- 
esa, 1660. 

English Royal Society founded, 
1662. 

Toll gates in England, 1663. 

London plague, 1665 

French Academy of Sciences, 
1666. 

War of devolution, 1667-1668 

Battle of Messina, 1676. 

Treaty of Nymwegen. 1678 

Palatinate burned, 1672 and 1689 

Edict of Nantes revoked, 1685 

Triple alliance, 1688. 

Evglish revolution, 1688 

War of League of Augsburg, 
1688-1697. 

Battle of La Hagne, 1692. 

Treaty of Ryswick, 1697, 





Annapolis capital of Maryland, | 
1699. ' 





Rabens, 1577-1640. 








With the opening of the seventeenth century we reach 
the second division of American history, and turn from 
the exploits of venturesome discoverers to the more 
settled deeds of would-be inbabitants. 

In the records of the different colonies we find that 
all of the original states, with one exception, were settled 
in the seventeenth century. This one exception was 
Georgia, whose first date is 1733, and whose immediate 
history, therefore, bears more directly on later times. 

Beginning with Virginia in 1607, and ending with 
Pennsylvania in 1682, before we have gone over half the 
list we have come across all nations, creeds, and peoples. 
Taking as representative men, John Smith, Miles Stan- 
dish, Roger Williams, and William Penn, we have the 
adventurer, the soldier, the liberal, and the Quaker, and 
these four individualities mirror the spirit of the times 
with scarcely any additions. 

Following the most striking events of the age in Amer- 
ica, the touch of Europe is even more strongly marked 
than in the preceding period, since it was, as we well 
know, the discontent at home that urged the colonists to 
find refuge abroad. The opening of the century saw the 
closing of the Tudor line in England. 

The great Elizabeth, dying in 1603, after stubbornly 
refusing, first to marry and then to name her successor, 
had had the bitterness of knowing that the man who 
would sit upon her throne was the gon of her hated rival, 
the beautiful Qaeen of Scots. Could she have foreseen 
the disasters that would overtake the Stuarts; could she 
have known that Charles I. would die on the scaffold 
within half a century, and then James II. would flee in 
terror from his realm, her grim humor might have had 
good cause to upbraid her foolish vanity, which had re- 
fused to give an heir to the sturdy Tudor house. The 
entire eighty-six years during which the Stuarts reigned 
in England were an uninterrupt-d season of strife and 
discomfort. Although the pedantic James I. gave to 
the world the translation of the Bible into English, his 
charters alone, which granted land in America “from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific,” gave Sully excusable opportunity 
to call him ‘‘ the wisest fool in Europe.” 

When the Mayflower landed on Plymouth Reck in 
1620, the Reformation had grown into such proportions 
that civil liberty was a natural consequence of religious 


freedom, and James and Charles Stuart were brought to 
face a far different class of subjects than those who had 
laughed with the boisterous Tudors and then submitted 
to their whims. 

Individual conscience was arousing itself for a fight 
that would last through many bitter scenes, and where 
each and every man felt himeelf free to form his own 
creed the sovereign who interfered was no longer safe 
upon his throne. In France the significant sequence of 
dreadful St. Bartholomew was the battle of Ivry and 
the establishment of Henry of Navarre upon the throne 
as the husband of Margaret of Valois. The union of 
the two conflicting factions did not result as happily as 
the marriage of Henry of Lancaster and Elizabeth of 
York a century earlier, as the king of France was as- 
sassinated by Ravaillac in 1610. But the worst struggle 
was over for the time, and the appearance of Louis XIII, 
followed by Louis XIV. and the reign of the great min- 
isters Richelieu and Mazarin, gave rise to that splendid 
spectacle of French glory and grandeur, which after years 
could never again equal and 80 certainly not surpass, 

The time was one in which religion was the chief 
thought of every earnest man, and the struggle of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which raged from 1618 to 1648, of 
course reflected its unrest across the sea, and throughout 
the New England states. 

So far the settlements were all in the northeast, ex- 
cept Virginia, and it is easy to account for the banish- 
ment of Roger Williams from Massachusetts in 1635, 
and the persecution of Anne Hutchinson in 1636, when 
we recall that all central Europe was embroiled in this 
religious war, and in England especially the Puritans and 
the Cavaliers were opposing each other in a deeperate 
fight. 

The spirit of the people was embodied in the terse 
Petition of Right of 1628, and the short-sighted narrow- 
ness of the Stuarts was shown in the refasal of Charles 
I. to grant it and his immediate dissolution of parliament. 
While the German emperor Ferdinand crushed, where- 
ever he could, the determined spirit of the Protestants ; 
while Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Poland joined his cause, 
and Protestant Germany, Holland, England, Denmark, 
and Sweden were opposing him, there was not a little 
hamlet in Great Britain or upon the continent that was 


not seething with controversy and eager for the fray. 
What else could be expected in America, where Datch 
and English, Spaniards and Swedes, French and Ger- 
mans, were thrown into everyday contact and were 
struggling to build up a nation ? 

Of course, to each man the country was lost if it fol- 
lowed the religion of the other, and so the time was full 
of pain and dark with cruelty and fear. Russia had 
not yet awakened to an interest in general civilization. 
Michael Romanow had founded a dynasty, it is true, and 
Alexis the Good had cleared the way for plenty and 
power, but it was not until the year 1682, when Penn 
founded the city of Philadelphia, that Peter the Great 
came to the Russian throne, and Russia’s real history 
was begun. In the mean time, there happened in Eng- 
land the seventeen battles of the civil war, from 1642 to 
1648 ; the flight of Charles I , the triumph of Cromwell, 
and then the execution of the king in 1649. .The sue 
cession of names upon the schedule above shows the 
presence of more striking individualities and more stir- 
ring events than there is space to note, but a little 
patience in tracing dates will reveal the constant inter- 
change that made the colonies abroad unfailingly echo 
the sentiments at home. 

The first half of the century was stormily passed, how 
ever: the Peace of Westpbalia was signed; the noble 
Gustavus Adolphus and the great Wallenstein had died 
the liberal hearted Christina was on her father’s throne 
in Sweden; Ferdinand III. was in Germany; Louis 
XIV. was on the scene, and the Commonwealth ruled in 
England. The Datch were at last secured in their be- 
loved republic, and the establishment of the Carolinas, 
New Jessy, and Pennsylvania was therefore free from 
the bitter conflicts that so disturbed their earlier neigh 
bors. It is worth remembering that the same year the 
Mayflower Janded (1620) a shipload of slaves was 
brought to Virginia, and thus the conflict that was to 
shake American shores was foreshadowed when the wild 
est unrest was unsettling the European world. There is 
little space left to note the union of Louis XIV. and 
Maria Theresa of Spain, with the resulting consequence 
of wars with Europe over the Peninsula aud Louis’ sig- 
nificant declaration, “There are no longer any Pyrenees.’ 
In this connection, perhaps, the most interesting things 
are the English Restoration of 1660, the Revolution of 
1688, the War of the League of Augsburg from 1688 to 
1697, and the general aspect of the literary world. 

The hatred of William of Orange for his enemy Louis 
XIV., and the determination of the French king to re- 
place James II. on the English throne, was cause enough 
to project into America the struggle between the French 
and English settlers which is familiarly known as King 
William’s War. France had reached the pinnacle of 
her splendor in the treaty of Nymwegen in 1678, and 
now as she made her tremendous efforts to sustain and 
still increase her glory there came the first hints of her 
final fall in the loeses that began to threaten her. 

In America nothing was gained by either side; but 
the century closes leaving both parties eager for another 
combat. This much for the political and religious as- 
pect of the time. In literature, the temporary suspen- 
sion of leisure, which was caused by the first half of the 
century being filled with wars, produced a corresponding 
lack of great names, and the list is made up of those that 
stand for political glory and effort, but as the eigh‘eenth 
century appeared in sight the groups of celebrated writ- 
ers in England, France, and Germany tell significantly 
of the approach of the secord outburst of literary glory 
which England was to see with the coming of Queen 
Anne. 

Although there was much bitter strife, there was also 
much to hope for in time. Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island was very little in advance of the gentler souls who 
strove for peace and tolerance in Europe, snd when Pari- 
tan and Cavalier had at last agreed to differ, when 
Huguenot and Catholic finally saw that there were better 
things to do than to bring desolation and ruin to their 
homes, the time was ripe for Cervantes, La Fontaine, 
and Calderon. Molitre and Corneille did not need to 
follow Milton and Bunyan: their day released them from 
controversy, and the general wish for ebbing strife and 
flowing peace was, for the time at least, encouraged to 
its utmost by the busy brains of Galileo, Descartes, and 
Spiroza. 
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AN examination is in the nature of a revelation rather 
than a test. 


TuE dignity of the school may be maintained amid the 
keenest kind of enthusiasm. 


THERE was never more occasion for drill, drill, drill, 
than now, but it must be the right kind of drill, and upon 
the easential processes. 


A RECITATION is not an amateurish examination ; is 
not an occasion for the teacher to tell what he knows. It 
is misnamed ; it is not a reciting time, bit a directing 
time. The teacher is to direct the children to reveal 
what they know and how to learn more. 


Coxumsria< is in great luck. In December she received 
more than a million dollars from the Vanderbilt family. 
This family has always believed in putting its money in 
the older institutions of learning. These new gifts pro- 
vide for two buildings for the school of medicine, an 
addition to the Sloane Maternity Hospital, and two build- 
ings on Morningside Heights for the college itself. 


Tue governors of nearly all the states of the union 
have taken advance ground upon the public school ques- 
tion, recommending larger appropriation and greatly im- 
proved methods. Texas expects much from her immense 
school fund, and her governor is a school man of high 
order. Georgia's governor says they must have longer 
terms of better schools and better paid teachers. Massa- 
chusetts has a governor who believes the schools have a 
first mortgage upon the earth even. 


“Srupies FROM THE YALE PsycHoLoaicaL LABoRa- 
TORY,’ by Professor Edward W. Scripture, is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the seience of pedagogy of 
recent years. The professional work at Yale ia of high 
scientific order. Professor Scripture is one of the most 
prominent educational thinkers, writers, ard speakers of 
the day, and the “ Yale Psychological Laboratory,” of 
which this is the second number, is one of the most valu- 
able publications that records the experiments of the psy- 
chological laboratory 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


The last meeting of the California Association was one 
of the most significant ever held on the coast. Professor 
Kleeberger of the San José normal presided with his 
accustomed force. Everyone seems to be thoroughly happy 
over the conditions. There is nothing more delightful 
in the educational field to-day than the genuine friend- 
liness between the universities at Berkeley and Stanford ; 
and the normal schools and high schools are equally 
kindly in their thought of each other and of the aniver- 
sities. The day of bickering over little things seems to 
have passed forever. There was, of course, earnest 
rivalry between the “ progressives” and “ non-progres- 
sives,” but it was all in the best spirit. 

Three new men have come upon the coast the past 
year, — Kenyon, from Cook county to Stockton; Yoder, 
from Clark University to San Francisco, and Bailey, 
from Clark University to Berkeley. All of these took a 
prominent part in the meeting, and were well received by 
the educators of the state. 

The election of Professor Earl Barnes of Stanford 
University as president for the coming year gave very 
general satisfaction, and his willingness to accept, uniform 
pleasure. 








ANTI-GREEK. 


The recent meeting of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools at Boston University 
was of unusual interest, and had it been known “how 
things were to go,” the audience would have been much 
larger. Professor John Tetiow of the girls’ high school, 
Boston, presented the report of the committee on school 
curriculum, which offered adequate and continuous recog- 
nition of English, foreign languages, mathematics, hie- 
tory, and science, but appeared to reduce the time and 
thought given to Greek. This called out a vigorous pro- 
test from Professors Morris H. Morgan and F. D. Allen 
of Harvard, who said they represented the Greek pro- 
fessors of Harvard and Yale This brought President 
Eliot to his feet, and he “spanked” his Greek depart- 
ment with keen relish, and Greek never suffered more in 
debate than at his hands. After he had said, in his 
classic and forcible way, what he thought of the claims 
put forth by the champions of Greek, he tried to temper 
it by saying that he did not wish to be quoted as really 
belittling the study of Greek, and he moved to substitute 
‘pursuit’ for ‘completion ” of various studies as count- 
ing for admission to colleges. This harmless distinction 
without a practical difference satisfied all parties. It 
was the greatest victory that the anti-Greek men have 
had, nevertheless. 








PENSIONING CHICAGO TEACHERS. 


An active effort is being put forth to secure from the 
legislature of Illinois permission for the board of educa- 
tion of Chicago to retire on half pay the teachers who 
have served the city for twenty-five years. Mr. C. 8. 
Thornton of the board, a prominent lawyer of the city, 
is championing the movement before the legislature. 
More than eighty per cent. of the teachers of the city 
and other employees of the board have petitioned the 
legislature for such action. The purpose is not to have 
the money taken from the city treasury, but rather that 
one per cent. of the salary of the teachers, superintend- 
ente, and other school officers be withheld. The fund 
is to be further increased by the addition of all salaries 
forfeited on account of sickness or from other cause. 
It is also believed that wealthy Chicagoans would give 
generously, as in the case of New York, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, and other cities. The committee on 
the part of the teachers who are aiding Lawyer Thornton 
in this movement are Superintendent Lane, Assistant 
Superintendent Hannen, Principals McGinty and Black, 
and Misses Root, Burdick, Brookings, Batler, and Meta 
Wellers. In addition to this special committee, each 
tchool district in the city names two. The papers of 
Chieago have very generally joined in endorsing the 
movement. The Chicago Herald, Post, Dispatch, and 
Inter-Ocean championed it from the start. 

If the teachers generally desire this action, it seems 


impossible that there should be any opposition. The 
law will not apply to Chicago alone, but to all cities of 
the first class in the state, although the effort is being 
put forth largely by the Western metropolis. 








NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKERS. 


It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
amount and variety of professional work being done in 
and about the large cities. New York and vicinity has by 
far the largest number of teachers who are taking special 
professional courses, but Boston has by far the largest num- 
ber of teachers who meet on all kinds of occasions for 
professional discussion and exemplification of school work. 
There are at least twelve teachers’ clubs, associations, 
ete , that meet regularly once a month, or oftener, each 
being fully attended by enthusiastic teachers. And yet 
there are in every city a large number of teachers who 
are not specially enlisted by any of these organizations. 
A comparatively few men and women are in them all, 
playing different parts in the same drama in different 
costumes in different acts. 

The best named of all these organizations is the “ New 
England Conference of Educational Workers,” which 
holds frequent meetings in the English high school 
building, Boston. Its sessions are for the entire day. 
Its work is assigned to various committees. At one time 
the day is devoted to the best possible exhibit of nature 
study, and next Saturday (January 19) is to be a great 
musical day. No better idea of what the day will be can 
be given than by the printing of the programme. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 19 


Overture, “La Croix d’Argent,’’ English High School Or- 
chestra, James A. Beatley, director. 

** Vocal Harmony; or, A Plea for an Oral Langaage in Masie,’’ 
Hosea E. Holt, Boston. 

** Music Reading, by Firat Nature or Second Nature,’’ Samuel 
W. Cole, Brookline and Dedham. 

** Let the Children Sing,’’ S. T. Dutton, Brookline. Illustra- 
tion by first grade pupils, Hattie L. Carr, teacher. 

* Pitch and Rhythm, and Their Proper Relation in the Teach- 
ing of Singing to Young Children,’’ Gaorge A. Veazie, Chelsea. 

‘* Essentials of Sight Sioging,’’ Leonard B. Marshall, Boston. 


Concert, from 11 20 to 12. 


Selection, ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ English High School O-chestra. 

“The Nightingale to Home Rstarns,’’ girls of the Dillaway 
school, Boston. 

**The Spioning Whsol,’’ boys of the Agassiz sshool, Boston, 
James M, McLanghlia, director. 

**Toa Autumn.”’ 

** Spring Song,’’ Newton K. Wilcox, soprano soloist. 

** The Singers.”’ 

“I Hear thea Soft Note of the Echoing Voiea,’’ chorus of 
teachers. Or anizsd for the oocasion by L. P. Howard, Mather 
school. Leonard B. Marshall, director. 

** The Days of Fading Sammer,’’ choras of pupils. 

‘*A Treibate to Washinzgton,’’ choras of teachers. 

‘©The Broader Masic,’’? Louis C. Elson. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Selection for ths piano, Louis Bachner, Sherwin school. 

**School Work in Masic and Sight Singing,’’ by pupils, repre- 
senting the third, sixth, and ninth years of school. Each class to 
illustrate for fifteen minutes under the regular teacher, showing 
methods and results. 

Third Year Pupils, 


Drake primary school, Soath Boston, Fanny W. Hussey, 
teacher. 

Edward Everett primary school, Dorchester, Florence N. Sloane, 
teacher. 

Shawmut primary school, Chelsea, A. Josephine Bogan, teacher. 

These classes combined, tested in sight singing, by George F. 
Wilson, supervisor of masic, public sshools, Wakefiald. 

Selection for the piano, Elsa M. Strasser. 

Sizth Year Pupils. 


Pierce grammar school, Brookline, Addie Dodge, teacher. 

Prince grammar schoo), Boston, Anna C. Mardock, teacher. 

Hugh O’Brien grammar school, Roxbury, Maria L. Mace, 
teacher. 

Thess classas combinad, tested in sight singing, by George F. 
Wilson. 

Ninth Year Pupils. 

Wells grammar school, Boston, Emeline E Dargin, teacher. 

George Putnam grammar school, Roxbury, William L. Bates, 
teacher. 

Cummings grammar school, Woburn, George A. Smith, teacher. 

These classes combined, tested in sight singing, by George F. 
Wilson. 

Selection for the piano, Elsa M. Strassor. 


A catever furnishes dinner in the drill hall of the school 
for fifty cents a plate, and the “multitude” literally goes 
in the morning, stays to dinner, and enjoys the feast of 
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good things from morning till night. If more has ever 
been packed into a public school music day than this, the 
JouRNAL will be pleased to report the same. The effi- 
cient general manager of all this is the secretary, John 
C. Norris, of the Charlestown (Boston) high school. 








BOOK AGENTS. 


‘Book agents, who do not seem to have either mind or 
eoul above quibbles.” 

This is the most remarkable sentence we remember to 
have seen penned by a man generally so careful, just, and 
courteous as Professor William M. Davis of Harvard 
University. It is beyond belief that he wrote it seriously, 
unless he was very much exasperated, and it is incon- 
ceivable that he was ever sufficiently annoyed to so far 
forget himself as to pen that sentence. Those who know 
the man and what he stands for will readily agree that 
this in no sense represents either his judgment or his 
spirit ; but it is one of the sentences that is liable to live, 
despite the man’s intent, and work mischief when and 
where he would most regret it. 

Without in any sense appearing to argue the case, 
which Professor Davis would be the last to defend, it is 
but fair to look for a moment at the facts. 

“No mind or soul above quibbles!” To whom must 
this apply? Practically, every school book publisher of 
eminence had his start in business as a book agent, and 
because of eminent success therein attained the prestige 
that has given him the position to pubiish the books of 
college men, adding materially to their incomes, making 
their names as familiar in scholastic circles, and their 
ability, character, and inflaence as much respected as that 
of the university presidents. Certainly no sane man 
would say of any of these men that he had neither “ mind 
nor soul above quibbles.” Is it more trae of the book 
agents of to-day, from whose ranks each year publishers 
are developed ? It would be easy to name fifteen such 
men in Boston, of whom men, less just and discriminating 
than Professor Davis, would blush to speak with the 
shadow of disrespect. Who are they? Go to the Uni- 
versity Club, where they mingle with the brightest and 
best men from Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and Bowdoin ; 
go to the Twentieth Century Club, where they are hand 
in glove with the keenest thinkers who are facing our 
country’s to-morrow ; go to the Municipal League, where 
their advice and counsel is sought by the men who pro- 
pose to redeem Boston from official corruption; go to the 
Unitarian Club, to the Congregational Club, to the Method- 
ist Social Union, and the Baptist Social Union, where 
they “seem to have” the ‘mind and soul” to grapple 
with problems moral and spiritual. Wait until July, 
when 50,000 Christian Endeavorers will assemble in 
Boston, giving New England such a taste of religious 
sense and sentiment as she has never known, and promi- 
nent in all the arrangements will be some of these men 
who will “‘seem to have minds and souls ” for the richest 
and best in the regenerative forces of the day ; and when 
you have seen the respect in which these men are held 
for their personal character, business sagacity, and civic 
courage, tell us which of them have neither mind nor 
soul above quibbles. 

Who are these men? Gradaates of the universities, re- 
cently successful principals of preparatory schools, leading 
superintendents of American cities, successful in their 
places all of them. Only men eminently successful are 
invited to these places, as were a leading superintendent 
of alarge Western city and the principal of one of the five 
largest New England high schools a few weeks since. A 
man must rank bigh in scholarly attainments, in profes- 
sional spirit, as well as in administrative power, to be 
called into companionship with the men who are securing 
the use of books prepared by Elliot and Storer, Davis, 
Goodale, Allen and Greenough, Shaler, Hale, and a 
multitude of other Harvard professors. 

But Professor Davis had in mind no man, neither had 
he in mind the profession as a whole, but merely one 
feature of the agent’s work. Every one of these men 
takes a broad, comprehensive view of the book he advo- 
cates; but he strikes a death blow at the weak spot in 
the book that he antagonizee. Nor is this practice con- 
‘ined to book agents alone. In the very article in which 
Professor Davis speaks thus ardently of the quibbles of 
‘he book agent, he proceeds to do a little quibbling him- 


self, introducing the same with the sentence, “ Hxamples 
of unfair inaccuracy of reference and implication are 
unhappily frequent,” ete. After which he discusses in 
detail what he considered “unfair inaccuracy of refer- 
ence and implication.” 

It would be vicious to judge of Professor Davis’ broad 
geographical knowledge, eminently scientific method of 
research, brilliant literary style ,—- for all of which his 
name is a synonym ,—by that narrow judgment, based 
upon unscientific opinion and not over brilliant literary 
effort, ‘‘ book agents, who do not seem to have either 
mind or soul above quibbles”; but would it be a more 
vicious “example of unfair inaccuracy of implication ” 
than to characterize the book agents as “men who have 
no mind or soul above quibbles,” because in a crisis they 
sometimes sbatter the conceit of an author by an incisive 
attack upon the weak points in his production ? 

Of course, it is eminently desirable that the day shall 
dawn in which every man shall attack the enemy at his 
strongest point, shall seek to know wherein he is invul- 
nerable, and then hurl all the enginery of military, com- 
mercial, and literary warfare upon that point; but, un- 
fortunately, that day seems not to have dawned. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


TERRITORY WHICH MAY BE ANNEXED FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 


Under an act of the legislature, which provides that 
territory outside the limits of the city, but adjoining 
thereto, may be attached to such city for school purposes 
upon application to the board of edacation of said city by 
a majority of the electors of such adjacent territory, the 
supreme court of Oklahoma holds (School District No. 74 
v. Long) it is not necessary that the lands attached, as 
described by the survey, should lie next to or contiguous 
to the city limits, but lands which lie adjacent to the city 
limits, but join and are a part of the entire body of 
lands which are attached to such city for school purposes, 
may be attached. 


PUBLIC POLICY PRRVENTS GARNISHMENT. 


The supreme courts of California and Utah have 
recently decided that a school district and a board of 
education, respectively, cannut be garnished. In the 
California case (Skelly v. Westminster School District) 
it was sought by this process to reach money claimed to 
be due for work and materials performed and furnished 
in the building of a schoolhouse. A school district, the 
court holds, should not be subjected to this species of 
litigation, no matter what may be the character of its in- 
debtedness. But the same reasoning, it further holds, 
does not tend to show that when a school district has 
paid the amount of a debt to the sheriff, while the sheriff 
has in his hands an execution issued upon a valid judg- 
ment against the creditor of the district, such payment 
may not be valid The officers can do this in California, 
at least, under the provisions of the code, if they wish to 
take the risk of the debt existing against the school dis- 
trict and the garnishment, being in all other respects valid. 

The Utah case (Chamberlin v. Watters) was brought 
to recover money due on a promissory note by the gar- 
nishment of money owed by a board of education to a 
teacher for salary. While such a proceeding, doubtless, 
would be desirable on the part of the creditor to enforce 
his claim against the officer or servant of a board of edu- 
cation, yet the court holds the opinion that public policy 
will not allow a board of education to be thus hampered 
in the administration of its affairs. The interests of the 
public would thus become subservient to those of the 
private individaal, and the money in the public treasury 
would be consumed at the bar of the courts in contro- 
verses between debtor and creditors, in which the public 
would have not the slightest interest. 

But there was another reason, the court said, why this 
could not be permitted. The defendant was a teacher in 
one of the public schools, regularly employed by the 
board of education, which board was created by authority 
of the legislature for the benefit of the public. Thus em. 
ployed, he was a public servant, receiving a stipulated 
salary; and no portion of such salary, so long as the 
money remained in the hands of the board, was subject 
to the process of garnishment. There is, it explains, 
perhaps no class of persons more intimately connected 


with the welfare of the municipality than the teachers of 
the public schools. Their labors are of interest to the 
entire body of the people. As a general rule they belong 
to that class of persons who depend upon their salaries 
for the support of themselves and families. As a class, 
they are honorable, industrious public servants, and are 
generally poorly paid. If their wages, intended for the 
support of those dependent upon them, were subject to 
process of garnishment, the public might be deprived of 
their services at any time, and suffer great inconvenience 
because of interruptions in the management of the schools 
which would thus occur. The children of the country 
cannot be educated without competent teachers, and those 
teachers, usually devoting their whole time to their voca- 
tion, must have the necessaries of life ; and their salaries 
ought not be subject to process which will tie them ap, in 
the hands of a board of education, for an indefinite length 
of time, in disregard of the public interest. The territory 
has undertaken to establish, at great expense, a system 
of public schools, and it cannot allow the wages of the 
teachers to be intercepted, at the risk of the efficiency of 
the system being thereby impaired. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The Harvard Teachers’ Association issues as leaflet No. 15 
(January) a paper on ‘‘ Modern Botany as It Is,”’ by J. Y. Bergen, 
Jr., of the English high school, Boston. 


The December 1 issue of Art Education has a fine full-page 
portrait of Walter S. Goodnough, president of the New York State 
Art Teachers’ Association, with a highly appreciative biographical 
sketch. 

Principal Charles F. Kiag of the Dearborn school, Boston, has 
been to New Orleans for his holiday vacation and made several 
educational addresses, of which the papers of that city speak in 
high praise. 

The Massachusetts state board of education issues in neat 
pamphlet form the plan adopted December 14, 1894, for the state 
examination and certification of teachers. Copies can be had of 
the secretary of the board, Dr. Frank A. Hill. 

The Werner Company, Chicago, issues an elegant souvenir of 
their business, written by the editor of the Cleveland Leader, and 
profusely and beantifully illustrated by forty full-page views. It 
is a rare thing for a publishing house to have sucha “ plant’’ to 
illustrate. 


In the sudden death of Dr. Liberty D. Packard of this city Bos- 
ton loses one of its most public-spirited men, and the teachers and 
schools of the city one of their best friends. He has been upon the 
echool board several times and bas always distinguished himself by 
faithful service, and the heroic championship of educational in- 
tereste. 


The Harvard summer school is early in the field with ita an- 
nouncement for the season of 1895. This is not only one of the 
most scholarly of the summer schools and one of the most de- 
lightfully located, but the work is recognized as regular work in 
Harvard University, and the students are permitted to belong to 
the Harvard Association. 

Four hundred pupils of the Dadley school, Boston, have signed 
a pledge that they will never, except in cases of absolute necessity, 
hire or ride behind any horse mutilated for life by docking, and 
will, to the best of their ability, endeavor to discourage the continu- 
ance of this barbarous and cruel outrage to the horse. It makes 
a roll of names about ten feet long. 


Jean Macé, to whom more than any one else was due the popu- 
lar success and the permanent foundation of the French League 
de L’ Enseignement, of which some account was given in the JOUR- 
NAL a couple of months past, died December 13, in his eightieth 
year. Besides what we might call his extension work, M. Macé 
was remarkably successfal as a writer of children’s gift books and 
school prize books. It is these, doubtless, for which he will be 
best remembered and blest by future generations of Frenchmen. 


The Emerson College of Oratory cffers Boston a treat on the 
afternoons of January 28 ‘and February | in the Boston Maseum, 
on which occasions Professor Henry L. Southwick, Mra. Jessie 
Eldridge-Southwick, with a fall cast from the college, will play, re- 
spectively, ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ and ‘‘ Hamlet.”” Professor 
Southwick will play Antonio and Hamlet. Mrs, Southwick will 
play Portia and Gertrude." Charles W. Kidder will play Shylock 
and Claudius. B. C. Edwards will play Old Gobbo and the Ghost. 


David M. Geeting,' the newly elected state superintendent of 
Indiana, ie a self-made man. He was born in Ohio in 1850, bat 
has lived in Indiana since 1864, He began teaching in 1870, and 
in 1875 took a position in the graded echools of, Washington, where 
he taught for four years.! In 1879 he became county superintendent 
of Daviess county and held the office for two terms. He was next 
ward principal in’ New Albany, resigning that position in 1887 to 
become first deputy under State Superintendent H. M. La Folletts 
After serving in this capacity for four years, he taught one year in 
the Indianapolis high school, and for the past three years hes been 
superintendent of the Madison schools. In all his echool work he 
has been very succesefal. He has been a close student and by his 
studious habits has become a scholarly man. He brings to the 
office rich experience and high edneational ideas. 
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—— OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Epvoation oF THE Greek PEOPLE, AND Its IN- 
FLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. By Thomas Davidson. Inter- 
national Education Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 229 pp. Prise, $1.50. 

This book is liable to miss the market to which it is entitled be- 
cause of its title. It is one of the two really matchless books writ- 
ten for the International Education Series. It is one of the four 
best books for teachers written or published in 1894. Its first chap- 
ter is the best twenty-eight pages for an American teacher to read 
that we remember ever to have read. It is not only vigorous writ- 
ing, stalwart philosophy, and elegant English, but it is peculiarly 
adapted to our times. There is a robustness to it that is refreshing 
in these days, in which ‘‘ sentimental cant’’ is in danger of running 
away with our educational forces. 

Those who need the rugged truth herein will be the last to read 
it under the title ‘‘ The Education of the Greek People.’’ It is 
from first to last advice and warning to American educators. 
‘* Spontaneity’’ fares hard at the hands of Professor Davidson, 
who says: ‘‘ Nothing could be more prejudicial to the best interests 
of education than any attempt to evoke indiscriminately the tenden- 
cies of the child’s original nature.”’ ‘‘ All the popular talk about 
developing the child’s ‘spontaneity’ is little more than sentimental 
cant, likely enough to doincaleulable mischief.’’ 

Nature has two radically distinct usages, original and ideal. 
‘* Tn the world known to us man ia the only being able to originate 
the acts whereby he is raised from his original to his ideal nature.’’ 
The best definition of education is, ‘‘ the sum or system of the acts 
by which man’s original nature becomes hia ideal.’’ When man 
employs similar agencies to raise creatures other than himeelf we 
call the result training, breeding, etc. ‘‘The aim of edacation is 
to develop man’s ideal nature.’”’ It is often necessary to ‘‘ cross, 
defy, or even suppress, his original nature.’’ Education is that 
process by which a human being is enabled to transcend his original 
nature and attain his ideal nature. Education raises haman beings 
from a sensuous life governed by instinct to a moral life governed 
by reason. The ideal nature commands, the original obeys. Life 
in ite highest conceivable form is passion guided by reason. Rea- 
son has no other function than to guide passion. The richness of 
the ideal nature is exactly proportioned to the number, complexity, 
and robustness of the passions regulated. It is only the dispro- 
portionate robustness of particular passions that has to be eup- 
preased. 

A man cannot live in accordance with the conditions of rational 
life withont knowing them, and he cannot know them unless his in- 
telligence is cultivated. Every age demands an education of the in- 
telligence suited to its own conditions. Man must not only under- 
stand the conditions of rational life in his own time, but he must 
love those conditions and hate whatever leads to life of an opposite 
kind. All immoral life is dne to a ‘false distribution of affection, 
which may be due to a want of intellectual cultivation. 

The story of the education of the Greek people is so set forth as 
to make clear the thought and spirit of the author in regard to the 
aims and purposes of education in America at the present time. 
It is not a book for careless reading, but the thought is go direct, 
the atyle so clear, that one has but to read it with care to appre- 
ciate its power. 


Tae Heart or Oak Books. A series of readers for 
home and school. Edited by Professor Charles Etiot Norton of 
Harvard University and Mies Kate Stephens. Book I., 96 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. BookII., 268 pp. Price, 45cente. Book IIIL., 
308 pp. Price, 55 cents. Book IV., 370 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Book V., 378 pp. Price, 65 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
These are among the strongest, healthiest, heartiest series of 

reading books yet issued. There ia no person in whose judgment 
and taste we have greater confidence than in Professor Nortcn. 
He is an expert of high order along every line that is required in 
this work. The books themselves show that he has been asiisted 
by a skillfal teacher. The books from first to last are focused for 
the development of a taste for and habit of good reading. It will 
be easy for any thoughtful teacher to help the child to a genuine 
appetite for good literature. 

There have been several stages in the development of good 
methods and the furnishing of good materials for the teaching of 
reading which Professor Norton considers a work of art. He thinks 
the very first reading should mainly consist in what may cultivate 
the ear for the music of verse and may rouse his fancy. ‘ To this 
end nothiog is better than the rhymes and jingles which have sung 
themselves, generation after generation, in the nursery or on the 
playground. ‘ Mother Goose’ is the best primer. No matter if 
the rhymes be nonsense verses; many a poet might learn the lesson 
of good versification from them, and the child in repeating them is 
acquiring the accent of emphasis and of rhythmical form. More- 
over, the mere art of reading is the more readily learned, if the words 
first presented tothe eye of the child are those which are already 
familiar to his ear.”’ 

The selections are not only choice literature, but they are jadi- 
ciously graded. Only a master mind, trained to painstaking habits, 
could have culled from the vast field of literature so many selec- 
tions that one feels instinctively that that is ‘‘a happy choice.”’ It 
is a relief to look over such a series and never feel like saying, 
** Why didn’t he take ?”’ There is never such a question 





Professor Norton is a great believer in poetry. ‘‘ Poetry is one 
of the most efficient means of education of the moral sentiment as 
well as of the intelligence. It is the source of the best culture. A 
man may know all science and yet remain uneducated. But let 
him truly possess himself of the work of any one of the great poets, 
and no matter what elae he may fail to know, he is not without 
education.’’ 

To have read this series of books carefully is to make one edu- 
cated in a good degree, whatever he may fail of getting in other 
branches. It isin every sense a great, grand work that these 
authors have done for the culture of pupils. 


From Biomfpon To Smoky. By Frank Bolles. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 278 pp. $1.25. 
The death of Frank Bolles, a year ago, was the greatest loss 

which Harvard has experienced, perhaps, since the war; but it 

was much more than a loss to the university and its interests,—for 

Mr. Bolles, who did so little that called for mention when he did 

it, was very surely and powerfully reorganizing and uplifting Har- 

vard and the secondary and collegiate schools which send men to 

Harvard throughout the country. He was making American schcol 

and college life purer and nobler, atronger intellectually and spirita- 

ally and physically. No small part of his influence was due to fact 
that he was an out-of-doors man first of al!, believing in fresh air 
and long tramps, and the good fellowship that goes with them, all 
making for pure mankood and womanhood, for higher ideals and 
aspirations ‘and attainments. Something of the inspiration which 
was in the man himself we get from his writing, the priceless series 
of essays in which he tells of his roaming tramps slong the sands 
and the marshes from Cape Cod to the Merrimac; of the scram- 
bling, wading, tumbling back of Bearcamp river, and of the thun- 


derous night in the cave on Chocorua, and of the charming retrea 

at its base, where one could always find him when college duties 

would let him cff for never so short a stay, peering up the chimney 

at its tenants, or feeding his owls. f 
Mrs. Bolles has gathered into this volame those eseave already in 

shape or left in approximately final form, which Mr. Bolles left at 
his death. Those which give the title to the volame and chronicle 
bis vacation trip to the Provinces were already finished and in the 
printer’s hands, and will rank with the best of his work. The 
others, Jacking perhaps some of that perfection in delicate expres- 
sion of what be so well kuew how to see, are filled with the spirit 
of love of, and devotion to, the very best of nature, which was em- 
bodied in everything he said and wrote. 

As A Martrer or Course. By Annie Payson Call. 
Boston: Roberta Brothers Cloth. 140 pp. Price,| $1.00. 
Miss Call has the enthusiasm of a epecialiat, the reliability of a 

scientist, the adaptation of a teacher. In this delightful book she 
tells her readers in the most matter-of-fact way about themselves, 
about what they do that they ought not to do, and what they do 
not that they ought todo. She is gleaning very industriously and 
with mid-summer ease in the about-home fields. It would be 
worth more than a dollar for anyone, especially a brain worker, to 
read these pages. 


Grimm’s Farry Tates. Edited by Sara E. Wiltsie. 
Il!nstrated by Caroline S. King. Boston: Ginn &Co. Boards. 
237 pp. Price, 45 cente. 

Megara. Ginn & Company owe much to their success in securing 
authors that grow to be famous upon their hands. An admirable 
illustration of this may be found in the work that ia being done by 
way of supplementary reading by Miss Wiltsie and Miss Mary E. 
Bart. Miss Wiltsie has purified, simplified, and beautified these 
classic tales; no easy thing to do. 


PusHIne TO THE FRONT; or, Success UnpER Di1rFI- 
CULTIES. By Orison Swett Marden. With twenty-four fine 
portraits of eminent persons, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Cloth. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The world has not wearied of the recital of deeds of heroism, 
tales of struggle, records of personal victories. From the days of 
Smiles and Parton, to those of Mathews and Thayor, these works 
on ‘‘ Self Help,’’ ‘‘ Getting on in the World,’”’ ‘‘ Captains of In- 
dustry,’’ and ‘‘ Ethics of Suocess’’ have borne their part in creat- 
ing the intensity of life that makes aspiration after power and 
ambition to succeed as natural as it is to live. 

‘* Pushing to the Front ”’ is sure to find an appreciative audience. 
Mr. Marden has made it a life work. For eighteen years he has read 
biography, history, literature, science, art. and politics as the spec- 
ialist in history delves among the records of church, court, and town 
meeting, and old files of newspapers, searching every advertisement 
for side lights upon the customs, habits, and characteristics of half- 
buried times and personalities. He ia a specialist in that phase of 
biography which makes the most of the hardships of life. He is 
so intense in his purpose that he seta everything forth with great 
vividness. It is the best of supplementary reading for ethical 
purposes. 

ee 


BOOES RECEIVED. 


RopERICcK Hume. By OC. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 cents. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Edward S. 
Ellis. New York: Woolfall Publishing Company. 

A STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By Dudley Julius Medley. Price, $325. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
_ SOCIAL GROWTH AND STABILITY. By D. Ostravder. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: 8. U. Griggs & Co. : 

REPORTS RECEIVED. Youngstown, 0. —— Lacrosse, Wis. — 
Owatonna, Minn.——Steelton, Pa.——Newport, R. I.——Houston. Tex. 
—San Diego, Cal.——Boise City, Idaho.——Camden, N. J.—Cincin- 
natio, O ——Pawtucket, R. I.—— Hartford, Conn. —Huntington, Ind. 
— Vermont State Report.—— Washington |State Report.——®ridge- 
port, Conn. —— Chicago.—— Wisconsin.——Denver, Colo. Duluth, 
Minn. ——Pennsylvania.—— Kentucky. ——New South Wales. 

CATALOGUES. Annual Register of the University of Chicago. — 
Yale Untversity.—— Harvard University.—— Phillips Academy. — 
Cornell University ——State normal school,; Colorado.—Columbia 
College.—— University of Michigan. 











A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


MINNESOTA. 


The thirty-second annual session of the Minnesota Educational 
Association was held December 26, 27, and 28 at St. Paul. There 
were separate meetings of the county superintendents, high school, 
elementary, and music sections, besides the meetings of the general 


association. 

Among the topics considered were the township system of rural 
schools, compulsory school attendance, correlation of studies, uni- 
versity extension, vertical writing, and nature study. 

The work of the convention began with a joint session of the 
high school and county superintendents in a conference on the re- 
lation existing between the rural and high schools of the state. 


J. Q. Mackintosh of Washington county presided; J. H. Chapman 
of Olmstead county and B. M. Reynolds of Rice county read papers 
opening the discussion, which was then generally participated in, 
the leading thought being that the county school should be so graded 
that the pupil would natarally fit into the high school upon com- 
pleting the former. : 

The declamatory contest was presided over by President J. C. 
Bryant of the State Declamatory Association. 

The most important question which came up for settlement at the 
convention was the proposition to change the system of the public 
schools from the district system, now in operation, to the township 
system, which has been adopted by many of the Eastern states. 
The plan, known as the Indiana system, is simply to put all the 
schools of a given township under one supervising board, instead of 
a board of trustees for every district. This subject was introduced 
by Superintendent A. M. Sperry of Dodge county. 

Professor D. L. Kiehle favored the adoption of the report in a 
well prepared address. 

State Superintendent Pendergast followed with a history of the 
township plan, as found in other states. 

A general discussion followed. It was adopted by a large majority. 

A resolution was also adopted favoring a law making eighteen 
yeara the lowest age of an applicant to whom a county certificate 
could be granted. 

Elementary Teaching.— Mies Sarah C. Brooks of St. Paul called 
to order the section devoted to elementary teaching, with more than 
200 teachers present. Professor Kirkpatrick, instructor in philos- 
ophy at the Winona normal school, read an interesting paper on 
‘* Herbart,”’ the originator of the so-called Harbartian system. 
President Searliog of the Mankato normal echool followed, and 
spoke on the ‘‘ Meaning and Obj-ct of Correlation in Education.’” 
He said, in brief: Oae of the leading doctrines of the Herbartian 
system is that of the correlation of studies. Hitherto gecgraphy 
or gram usr or ar thmetic has been studied as if iidependent of all 
other branches. Herbart regards all studies as inter-related. He 
also makes prominent the study of nature. Correlation means a 
con bination of kindred sabjects into group3, and the study of these 
subjects under mutual aid, with a corresponding saving of time and 
increased interest. 

Department of Music.—C. H. Congdon of St. Paul presided over 
this department. A paper by Miss Helen W. Trask of St. Paul, 
entitled ‘‘The Interval,’’ was presented and discuised at length. 
Superintendent A. M. Sperry then read a paper favoring a law re- 
quiring the teaching of music ia the ptblic schools. Professor Mc- 
Faddon and Superintendent Sperry were appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions in favor of compulsory music. 

A large number of college men were in session, representing the 
interests of higher education. 

The work of the association was concladed by tha election of 
officers in the various sections. as follows :— 

High School — President, F. V. Habbard, Waseca; vice-presi- 
dent, W. W. Hobbs, Minneapolis; secretary, Miss Jessie Nichole, 
New Ulm. 

County Superintendents — President, Fannie Lapham, Houston; 
vice-president, J. H. Williams, Sherbarne; secretary, Mra. O. R. 
Barker, Mille Lacs; treaeurer, B. S. Covell, Kandiyohi. 

Elementary Section. — President. Miss Isabella Lawrence, St. 
Cloud; vice-president, Miss Ada V. Harris, Daluth; secretary, 
Mies Bertha Knights, Daluth. 

Music Section — President, O. E. McFaddon, Minneapolis; vice- 
p-esident, Miss E. A. Gramling, Rochester; secretary,.George E. 
Kirmbill, Winona. 

Higher Education — President, O. E. Haynes, State University ; 
vice-president, George Batchelder, Hamline; secretary, H. Good- 
hue, Carlston. 
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: DR. PAULSEN’S IMPORTANT WORK. . . : 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


UNITY Bellis: 


THEIR CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, 
Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Berlin 


| AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION BY EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, 


| Professor in Columbia College, New York. 


With an Introduction by NICHOLAS MURKAY BUTLER. 
The Introduction treats of the relation of the German Universities to the Problems of Higher Education in the United States. Following this are 


chapters on the general character of the German University ; the historical 


development of the German Universities, and their relation to the State, the 


Church, and the community ; teachers and teaching in the University ; students and the pursuit of study; the unity of the University ; and statistical 


and bibliographical Appendices. 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST ON EDUCATION AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ACLAND. 


Studies in Secondary Education. Edited by ArTHUR H. D. ACLAND, 
M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of the Council on Education. With an 
Introduction by JAMES BryckE, M.P. $175 


Interesting and suggestive statistics, both of public and private schools, are included; also 
courses of study, methods of grading and classification; the needs and defects of the existing sys 
tem, with proposed improvements; and much other matter that will give the reader a clear idea of 
this department of education as developed and-conducted in Great Britain up to the present time. 

. . . Its accuracy and authority are not to be questioned.—Literary World. 


ARNOLD. 
Higher Schools and Universitiesin Germany. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
D.C.L., LL.D. $200. 


A French Eton; or, MippLE-CLass EDUCATION AND THE STATE. To which 
is added “ Schools and Universities in France,” being part of a volume on Schools 
and Universities, published in 1868. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, LL.D. §1 75. 
Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882. By MatrHew ARNOLD, 
D.C.L., LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir FRANCIS SANDFORD, K.C.B. $1.50. 


No one who is making an historical or comparative study of Education can afford to neglect 
these valuable reports by the late Matthew Arnold, on schools of all grades in England and on the 


Continent. 


BRAMWELL and HUGHES. 


The Training of Teachers in the United States. By Amy BLANCHE 
BRAMWELL, B. Sc., late Assistant Mistress at the Ladies’ Cotlege, Cheltenham, 
Lecturer at the Cambridge Training College for Women Teachers; and H. MILt- 
CENT HuGHES, Lecturer on Education and Head of Training Department, University 
College, South Wales and Monmouthshire. 12mo, cloth, pp. 198. Price, $1, me¢. 
“ Nowhere else can an American fiad so much upon our training schools in the same space as 

is here given.” —ournal of Education. 


BURSTALL. 


The Education of Girls in the United States. By SARAH A, BuRSTALL, 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and B. A. University of London, Mistress 
at the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 12mo, cloth, pp. 204. Price, $1, met. 


PAGE. 
Graded Schools in the United States of America. By Mary H. 


PAGE, Head Mistress of the Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill. 12mo, cloth, pp. 71. 
Price, 60 cents, mef. 


ZIMMERN. 


[Methods of Education in the United States. By Avice ZIMMERN, 
late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; Mistress at the High School for Girls, 
Tunbridge Wells. 12mo, cloth, pp. 178. Price, $1.00, met. 


‘‘ Different classes of readers will be attracted by different features in these books, but all of 
them are decide;ly worth reading.” —Educational Review. 


FITCH. 


Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges. By J. G. Fircn, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner to the late Endowed Schools Commission. 16mo. 
60 cents, met. 
Mr. Fitch ie awise and enthusiastic student of pedagogy, the author of some specially 
excellent Lectures on Teaching delivered in the University of Cambridge, and a rarely good 


observer of new facts. .. + The book is a treasure of clever description, shrewd comment, and 
instructive comparison of the English system and our owa.— Churchman, 


Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cambridge by 

J. G. Fitcu, M.A., Inspector of Schools. With a Preface by Tuomas HUNTER 

Ph.D., of the Normal College, New York. $1.00, met. F 

Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on so many burning questions, that we 

must be content to recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. He is always 
sensible, always judicious, never wanting in tact; . . . he brings to his work the ripe experience of 





a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art of exposition.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


HLEMENTARY ALGEBRA by CHARLES SMITH. 


American Revision by IRVING STRINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 


Complete Edition, containing chapters on Inequalities ; Limits, Indeterminate Forms ; Exponentials and Logarithms; Convergency and Divergency of 
Series ; Indeterminate Coefficients ; Permutations and Combinations ; Binomial Theorem ; Continued Fractions ; Determinants, Scales of Notation. 


The book covers the requirements for admission to Harvard, Yale, and other colleges of advanced standing. 12mo. $1.20, wet. 


Nore. — In ordering, kindly indicate whether this edition, or the briefer ona already published, is desired. Price of the Briefer Edition, $1.10, m7, 





FOR THE STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. 


By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the Cornell Univer- 
sity. 18mo, Cloth. 75 cents. Uniform in size with “ The Choice of Books,” by 
Frederic Harrison; “ The Novel, What It Is,” by F. Marion Crawford; ‘ Oxford 
and Her Colleges,” by Goldwin Smith; etc., etc., etc. 

In the study of any literary product, the one prime object to be always kept in view by the 
teacher is that the minds and feelings of students be occupied with the subject-matter, that 
is, the whole meaning, intellectual and spiritual, and be diverted from that as little as pos- 
sible. There is nothing in literary study which needs so much, at the present time, to be 
insisted upon as this. 

Philology, on its higher planes, is a great science. But it is not literature. And in 
literary study, the only true object of which is to take in the /zfe of the work studied, that 
object should not be defeated by the teacher’s false notions of thoroughness, which may 
result in his obtruding upon the student’s attention all manner of irrelevant things, even to 
the utter exclusion of the one thing needful. The irrelevant things may have their im- 
portance, but they must also have their proper time and place. When any work is 
studied as a monument of the language, such study should be called by its true name, phil- 
ological, not literary. True literary study has little or nothing to do with philology. 

These points will indicate somewhat the attitude taken by the author toward literary 
study; and at the present time, when the methods of that study are so much discussed, 
a book offers much for the serious consideration of all teachers and students of English 
iterature. 
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New Volume of 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH PROSE. 
SELECTIONS WITH CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS by various writers, and general intro- 
ductions to each period. The series to be complete in five volumes. 
Volume IV. Eighteenth Century. 
Library edition, $1.50. Students’ edition, $1.10, meé. 
New Volumes of 
BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by F. RyLanps, author of “ Chronological Outlines of English Literature.” 
JOHNSON’S LIFE OF SWIFT. 
With Introduction and Notes. 40 cents, mez. 
JOHNSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
With Introduction and Notes. 40 cents, wet. 
Edited by P. HORDERN: 
BYRON’S SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


With Introduction and Notes. 40 cents, meé. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 

Jane 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

Jaly 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Inatitute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Stanford University opened this year with a 
large increase. The faculty now consists of eighty 
members, and there are in actual attendance this 
semester 1,013 students. Everything now indi- 
cates that another year will see many of the new 
buildings in process of erection. 

COLORADO. 
O. 8. MOLES, State Editor. 

There are 1,296 pupils in the high schools of 
Arapahoe county, 1,200 of whom are in the Danver 
high schoo!s. 

A manual training department will be opened 
in the North Denver high echool at the opening of 
the winter term. Over sixty pupils have signified 
their intention of pursuing the course as soon as 
offered. 

A reunion and banquet of the alumni, faculty, 
and friends of the state normal school was held at 
the Albany hotel in Denver, December 27. A 
moat enjoyable time was had by over 100 present. 

Superintendent W. M. Kollock of the La Junta 
schools is revising the high school course of study 
and making euch improvements as will strengthen 
and elevate the grade of work done in this school. 

The department of liberal arte, Columbian ex- 
position, has issued a diploma of award. The 
award includes nearly the entire exhibit of the 
normal school. This is but one indication of the 
superior work of the school. 

The total enrollment of the state normal school 
for the fall term was 550. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION CU. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

State Superintendent Sabin has called a meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Iowa District Teachers’ 
Association, to be held in Fairfield about the 
second week in March. 

Principal H. S. Phillips of Denver, a former 
high school principal at O:kaloosa, vieited the 
recent meeting of the state association and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation from Denver school 
masters and citizens to Iowa educators to attend 
the national meeting of teachers next Joly. 

Superintendent H. Sabin’s careful work is 
again shown in the ‘‘ advance sheets’’ of his bi- 
ennial report for 1894, 

Superintendent George W. Cowden of Grinnell 
and Miss Bertha M. Johnson were married on 
Christmas day. 

Growing out of a preliminary meeting on child 
study called by Superintendent O. C. Scott of 
Oskalooza, Professor GT. W. Patrick of the State 
University, Superintendent C. F. Shelton of Bar- 
lington, Superintendent George I. Miller of Boone, 
Superintendent F. B. Cooper of Des Moines, Hon. 
Henry Sabin of Das Moines, and Superintendent 
H. E Kratz of Sioux City, there was effected an 
organization known asthe Iowa Society for Child 
Stady, with the following officers: President, Sa- 
perintendent H. E Kratz, Sioux City; secretary, 
Saperintendent O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa ; treasurer, 
Saperintendent C. P. Regers, Marshalltown. 

A new society for the purpose of child study has 
been organized, with headquarters at Des Moines. 
Saperintendent H. E. Kratz o' Sioux City is pres- 
ident ; U. C. Scott of Oskaloosa, secretary, and C. 
P. Rogers of Marshalltown, treasurer. The ad- 
dress at the opening meeting was by President J. 
W. Cook of the Illinois state normal school. 

Sioux City evidently knows a good thing when 
it has it, since it has unanimously reélected Saper- 
intendent H. E Kratz. 

Sioux City has 150 teachers; Davenport, 120; 
Des Moines, 119; Council Bluffs and Cedar 
Rapids, 104 each; Barlington, 98; Clinton, 85; 
Ottumwa, 75; Keokuk, 56 ; Marshalltown, 55; 
Boone, 39; Iowa City, 27, 

Des Moines is the only city in the state that 
pays $3,000 for supervision. This, together with 
Sioux City, $2,500, is the only city in the state 
paying above $2,000. 


LOUISIANA, 


The Lonuitiana Pablic School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its third annual convention at Monroe on 
December 27, 28, and 29. The general topic for 
discussion by the association was ‘' Professiunal 
Improvement.’’ This subject, in its relation to 
educational conditions in our state, was examined 
very thoroughly as to the influence of: 1. Inati 
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tutes; 2. The state teachers’ reading circle; 3. 
The press; 4. The Chautauqua and summer 
schools; 5. Normal schools. The standing com- 
mittees made fall reports of faithful work per- 
formed since the last convention; notably, the 
reading circle committee reported that the success 
of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, which was 
organized by the last annual convention of the as- 
sociation, is now assured. The number of readers 
is growing rapidly, and financial conditions are 
very favorable. A full and interesting literary 
programme in connection witk the business of the 
association was successfully carried out. Professor 
C. E. Boyd of Shreveport was elected to preside 
at the mext convention, which will be held in 
Baton Rouge, December 30 and 31, next, and 
January 1 of the following year. 


MISSOURI. 


One of the most attractive institations of St. 
Louis is Missouri Botanical Garden, which is in its 
sixth year. The annual announcement was made by 
the director, William Melease. There are courses 
of study in floriculture, economic entomology, 
surveying, landscape gardening, bookkeeping, or- 
chard culture, etc. 

NEW YORK. 
State Editor, D. M. KELSEY. 


William C. Franklin of Saratoga Springs bas 
been elected superintendent of schools at Oneonta, 
at a salary of $1,600. 

The teachers of New York city are to be al- 
lowed three days for visiting schools in other states. 

Nearly every grammar school in New York city 
has an anti-cigarette league. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciencés is 
giving a great treat to the members this season in 
the repetition in Association hall of the famous 
Old South (Boston) course upon the Founders of 
New England. 

The City of New York College is developing 
special power in debate. 

At the last meeting of the New York academic 
principals the following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved, That it isthe sense of this conference 
that the ideal education should aim at the develop- 
ment of manhood and character. 

Resolved, That the Latin course in our secondary 
schools would be improved by adopting some equiv- 
alent for the greater part of Cassar as now read. 

Resolved, That public rhetorical exercises have a 
distinct educational value in a high school training 
and should be retained. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the colleges the adop- 
tion of a uniform standard of admission, believing 
that this would bring the colleges and secondary 
schools into a closer union and would be for their 
mutual advantage. 

Resolved, That upon entering the high school the 
pupil should be allowed to choose the particular 
course he will pursue, that he should have no choice 
of subjects during the first two years, but that he 
may have a limited choice during the third and 
fourth years. 

J A. BASSETT, Richfield Springs, 
H. H. GapsBy, Yonkers, 
W. E BUNTEN, Rondout, 


Offisers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, Principal Henry White Cal- 
lahan, Kingston Academy; vice-president, Princi- 
pal A. N. Taylor, Westfield; secretary, Principal 
S. Dwight Arms, Palmyra. 


Committee. 


NEW MEXICO, 


The Educational Association of New Mexico 
held a very interesting and enthusiastic meeting at 
Albrquerqae, December 27, 28, and 29. An ex- 
cellent address was read by the president, Profes 
sor George Selby. Papers on the following sub- 
jacts were read and discussed: “ Health in the 
Schoolroom and Hygiene of Education,’”’ ‘* Limit 
of Arithmetic in Academic Work,’ “ A Teacher,”’ 
‘* United States History in our Pablic Schools,” 
‘© Primary Work.’’ ‘*‘ How the School Law should 
be Amended, ar d Reasons Therefor,”’ “ Drawing in 
the Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ The Chief Aim of Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Industrial Edveation,’’ ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee of Ten.’’ Reosolutions were adopted 
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to make some very necessary changes in the school 
law, also in the manner of adopting a serics of 
books for the ter:itory. Adjourned to meet at the 
same place one year hence. 


OHIO. 


Each of the seven departments of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, bas opened thie year 
with an enlarged attendance. Adelbert College 
has more men than it has ever had in its history. 
The same is true of the college for women. The 
Medical College bas a first year class of about 
sixty. The Dental College has more than fifty 
students; the Graduate school about fifteen stu- 
dents; and the Law school forty. Ia the whole 
university there are not far from two hundred new 
students. In Adelbert College and the college 
for women there are six new professors, among 
whom are Stephen F. Weston in political and so- 
cial science, who comes from the faculty of Colam- 
bia College; Dr. W. H. Hulme in German, who 
comes from Frieborg University, where he took hie 
Ph.D, degree; Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin ( Ph.D., 
Zarich) in romance, language, and literature, who 
has been studying this last year in Florence, Se- 
ville, and Paria; Dr. Charles Davidson in English, 
who comes from Indiana University; Vernon J. 
Emory in Latin, who comes from an instructor- 
thip in Chicago University; Miss Annie Thomp- 
son Nettleton in English, who was a member of 
the faculty of Vassar. There are also four new 
professors in the Medical College, Professor Stew- 
art, who is called from the faculty of Harvard 
Medical College, professor of physiology; Profes- 
sor Howard, who is called from Baltimore; Dr. 
John G. Spenzer, who comes from Strassburg ; 
and Dr. Hunter Robb, who comes from Johns 
Hopkins. There are also several new professors 
in the law school. 

Montgomery county teachers will hold their sec- 
ond bi-monthly session for the present school year, 
in Dayton, on the 19ch inst., on which occasion 
they will discuss ‘‘ A Practical Edacation,’’ ‘‘ The 
School Characters of Dickens,’’ and the ‘* Natural 
Elements in our Civilization.’’ The motto of the 
rer is, ‘‘ A last year’s almanac will not do for 

95. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The University of Pennsylvania received $100,- 
000 in special gifts last year, and isin a fair way 
to have mach more thia year. 

The $5,000,000 a year for public echools, which 
the legislature appropriates, is a great relief to the 
taxpayers. 

Troy is specially fortunate in having had for 
eleven years a strong educational leader in her 
high school and supsrintendency, — Daniel Fleisher, 
Ph.D , a fine teacher, a scholarly man, and a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. 








and committees appointed to ask the legislature 





Summer School. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, 
beginning on July 5th: 


English, 5 courses. 
German, . 2 courses, 
French, . . . . 2 courses. 
History. 


Common Law. 
Education and Teaching. 
Methods of Teaching Geometry and Algebra. 
Engineering, 5 courses, 
including Highway Engineering. 


Freehand Drawing. 


Mathematics, 3 courses. 
Physics, . . . . 2 courses. 
Chemistry, 4 courses. 
Botany. 

Geology, . 7 courses. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers. 
Physical Training, 2 courses. 
Courses at the Medical School. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courres, except those in the Medical Scl t 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology, < aaanteiiasicin 
In addition to the above-mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 


Schvol, and may bec unted towards a degree. 


by teachers in the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures will be o wi 
charge, to the persons who are enrolled as members of any of the summer schools in the a 
In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the sev°ral 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, bowever. are intended also to meet the needs of beginners, and 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific | 


During the session of the Schools the College Library will be open from 9a.m.to5p m. The Muset 
i 1° 8si 3 : 9 a. m. , } 1m 
of Comparative Zoélogy, the Peabody Museum, the Semitic Museum and the Mineralcgieal Collection are 


also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. 


A collection of text-books and of apparatus for teaching will be on exhibition in Cambridge during the 


session of the school. . 
and Physical Training, are $20 tor each course. 


$10 per week. 





In general the fees of the above-mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 


Board and Lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 


For pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information, apply to 
M 
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CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


now under course of construction on the campus 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is announced. 

Quite a number of educational bills have been 
introduced in the legislature, and it is expected 
that the most important ones, those looking to the 
spread of education among the masees, will be for- 
mulated into laws. The bill of Representative 
Seyfert of Lancaster haa the approval of the state 
superintendent cf schools; it is remarkable in that 
it avoids the terms ‘‘ compulsory ’’ and ‘‘arrest,’’ 
which have rendered other measures of this char- 
acter objectioiable. Mr. Seyfert’s bill is, per- 
haps, subjact to the criticism that it attempts 
too much. He would require of guardians and 
parents that children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years be either sent to public or private 
schools for at least sixtsen consecutive weeks each 
year, and fine these responsible parties for failure 
so to do. Each subsequent «ffense of this natare 
is to be subject to a fine not exceeding $25, or by 
imprisonment, Other provisions regard the ap- 
pointment of truancy cfficers, and authorize the 
superintendent to wi’ hhold one-half of all the school 
moneys from any district or city, which, in his 
opinion, wiltally omite and refuses to enforce the 
provisions of the act. It is quite likely that Mr. 
Seyfert’s bill will be made the basis of legis!ation, 
in which other bills having similar ends may be 
incorporated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The next legislature of West Virginia will 
assemble the second week in January. Some 
important echool legislation will likely come up, 
the most important of which will be a five-year 
contract for school books. Agente from the lead- 
ing book companies have already interviewed the 
delegates in various sections of the state. It 
is also probable some radical changes will be 
made iv the state institutions. All the state insti- 
tutions are reported ina flourishing condition. 
No institute work of any importance has been 
carried on in the state. It is greatly desired by 
many leading teachers that the state make better 
provision for echool libraries. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Wilton Academy opens its winter term with 
forty-one pupils. 

Somereet Academy has thirty-five pupils. 

Principal Dinsmore of Lincoln Academy has 
over 600 specimens of Maine flowers. 

Phillips has a $6,000 schoolbouse. 

Why Maine’s echolars are taking so little inter- 
est in voting for a state flower is that nove under 
sixteen can vote, while the children under that age 
are more interested in flowers in rural Maine than 
those above that age, hence the disaff-ction and 
Jack of interest among teachers, parents, and 
pupils. 

Mascongus Island, Lincoln county, has a well- 
to-do population of about 125. It ie not a town 
or plantation and the right of ballot has no toler- 
ation. A good echool is supported by subscription. 

A court verdict was given recently at Scarboro 
in favor of the teacher who whipped a big fellow 
who was disobedient in school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Rochester high schoo!, Henry J. Stevens 
principal, bad a fine Forefathers’ day celebration 
in the Opera House. It was one of the best en- 
tertainments given in the city in many a day. 








WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A series of personally conducted excursions to 
Washington, D. C., daring the season of 1894-95, 
designed particularly to accommodate the people 
of New England, will be operated over the Royal 
Blue Line. These excursicns »ill cover a period 
of seven days and the rate of $23.00 from Boston 
will include fare for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations in Waehington, transfers, and all neces- 
sary expenses. The next excursion will leave Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, January 23, and other dates will 
be announced Jater. For information, tickets, end 
circalars, call on or address A. J. Simons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington street, 
Boston. 2-3¢ 





A GREAT writer and thinker and observer of 
human affairs said: ‘‘ Everybody should have a 
hobby, because it individualizes one.”’ It is not 
necessary that the bobby should be expensive, and 
it ia desirable to have it one which the ordiuary 
mind can appreciate, for next to the hobby itself 
is the joy of talking about it to othera, or getting 
some triend to share in it foratime. The stamp 
collector, the youth who impales ugly bugs on 
pins, or the person who epends half a day ham- 
mering a long named fossil out of a hard rock 
may thoroughly enjoy themeelves, bat their hobby 
is in p:any respects selfish, since no outeider can 
enter at once into its pleasures. And if these 
people begin to ride their hobby in public, their 
friends eitber go to sleep or to the encyclo; x iis. 
The study of the Wild Flowers is a downright 
jsensib!e hobby. It is the coming hobby, too, say 
\the leading ecientists. If ever Americans could 
feel proud of leadiag in a hobby, they will feel it 
has been a grest honor to lead in the Wild Flower 
Procession. 








| TEACHERS WANTED. 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
3-6t MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Industrial Art Teachers’ Association held 
one of its most largely attended and most success- 
ful meetings at the normal art school, Boston, 
last Saturday, with George E. Morris presiding. 
The main addresses were by Superintendent S. T. 
Datton of Brookline, Arthur C. Boyden of Bridge- 
water, and Georgis Fraser of Springfisld. 

This time it is the city of Boston that has 3 000 
children unprovided with school 
It is the first time she has had this experience. 
And ashe has been building new schoolhouses con- 
stantly of late. 

The report on manual training, by Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, the chairman of the sub-committee on 
that subject, is issued by itself and isa valuable 
contribution to the literature of that department, 
It states clearly and concisely the history and 
methods in this city. 

The Marlboro high school pupils have established 
and successfully maintained alive and creditable 

paper. The editors recently gave a reception to 
the public at Grand Army hall, with an address 
upon ‘‘ The Newspaper, from a Newspaper Man’s 
Standpoint,’”’ by Mr. Winship of the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

Braintree has five schoolhouses that the state 
sanitarian commends highly. 

The Brookline high school pupils have a wide 
awake school paper, The Sagamore. 

Dr. W. T. Jarvis of the Waltham school board 
for many years declined a reélection this year, and 
retired from service on the first of January, much 


dations 





to the regret of teachers, pupils, parents, and the 
school board, 

The normal schools will now admit only gradu- 
ates of well sppointed high schools and those 
equally well taught and trained. It is a singular 
fact that entering classes were never so large as 
since this went into effect. 

Mr. Frank M. Hawes, assistant principal of the 
Somerville high school, has issued a volume of 
poems, entitled ” Rhymes of the Centuries and 
Other Verses.’’ 

These statistics of the schools of Boston are of 
interest: Nuomber of schools, regular, 607 ; 
special, 23, Average number of pupils belonging, 
in regular schools, 65,099; in special schools, 
5.878. Average attendance, in regular schools, 
57,863; in special schoole, 3.929. The public 
school system of Boston comprises fifty-four kin- 
dergartens, 499 primary schools, fifty-five gram- 
mar schools, eight high schools, two Latin schools, 
one normal school, and one mechanic arts high 
school. In addition to these schools, the following 
special schools are maintained: Horace Mann 
school for the deaf, one evening high school, six- 
teen evening elementary schools, five evening 
drawing schools, fifteen manual training shops, 
aud fourteen cooking schools. In less than twenty 
years the rate of the cost of education per pupil 
has decreased from $29.88 to $24.92. The net 
expenditure has only increased about $280,000, 
while the number of pupils has increased 21,000 





The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
1,183 students. 














The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION has secured for its readers the most popular production that 
has yet been offered to the teachers and pupils of this country. 

Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains 320 of these fine color 
Opposite each plate is a full description cf the flower, with its popular and botanical 
Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 


plates, 
names, 


is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly #20,0006. 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. For TWO (2) NEw subscribers to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2 70 

2. ONE NEW subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and $1 00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 

In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. 8. Commission of Education. 


‘*T have examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr. G. H. Buek, 
pee = ae in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring. shape, and siz3 of the flowers as they grow. 
othing that has come under my notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of e 
ing the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 
every family in the country, and at least every senee! will ee . set of these illustrations in its reference 
ery sincerely, 


us at a merely nominal price. 


library. 
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Name 
Address 

——— il ai a ite aes lie alate Nia 
| 9 | 10 | 
| | 
| THIS COUPON, | THIS COUPON, 
| with with 
| 15 CENTS, | 15 CENTS, | 
| sentto us entitles sent to us entitles 


the sender to 
part 10 of the 


WILD FLOWERS | 


OF AMERIUVA. | 


| the sender to 
part 9 of the 


| WILD FLOWERS 
é OF AMERICA. 


i i i ti tS 


iuuaaecies Acme keaienee 


Address 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Each 


It can now be had of 


ucat- 


W. T. HARRIS.” 
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THIS COUPON, THIS COUPON, 
with with 
15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 
sent to us entitles sent to us entitles 


the sender to 

part 12 of the 
WILD FLOWERS 

OF AMERICA. 


the sender to 
part 11 of the 


WILD FLOWERS 
OF AMERICA, 


| 
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CONNECTICUT. 


No. XIII. -of the school documents gives the 
liste of graduates of the state normal schools from 
1851 to 1891. The school was opened in 1849, 
and the first class graduated in 1851. Henry 
Barnard, LL. D., was principal from ’49 to 55; 
John D Philbrick, in ’55-'57; David W. Camp, 
57-66; I. N. Carleton, ’66-69-'70; Homer B. 
Sprague, 66-67; Clarence F. Carroll, ’83-'93, 
Oae only of these have died, Dr. Philbrick. There 
a. been 1,310 graduates, of whom 125 have 
ied. 

[For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 46 } 





—Sociology.—Sunday School Teacher—‘* What 





is charity ?’’ Boy—'‘‘A feeling people used to 
have before tramps got so thick.’’ 








Gentlemen : 


for further service, 
In my long experience 


satisfactory as this. 


the cheapest. 


I should certainly give it 
Yours truly, 


Master of 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 
Superintendent Chas, Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
ee profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 

d. wv 





— First Little Girl—‘‘ Has your sister begun 
takin’ music lessons yet?'’ Second Litt'e Girl — 
** She’s takin’ somefin’ on th’ piano, bat I can’t 
tell yet whether it’s music or typewritin’.’’—New 
York Observer. 


Boston Schoo! Supply Co., 


Publishers, Importers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Ten years ago I received from you a sample 
of your “Best” Blackboard Eraser. 
It has been in use ever since, and is still good 


in the schoolroom I have 


used many kinds of blackboard erasers, but none so 


It well deserves the name “ Best,’’ and when its 
durability is considered, 


I think it must also be 


If I were buying erasers for a school of my own, 


the preference. 


ALFRED BUNKER, 


Quincy School, Boston. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. © 
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* READ WHAT “PUBLIC OPINION” SAYS: cK 
® “One subject which appears to be of perennial interest is the life of &. 
*%) Abraham Lincoln. Histories and biographies succeed each other, still the ® 
* public demand never wanes. The present volume is inte nded primarily ~ 
® for the use of young people in connection with school work and school & 
a celebrations ‘ 4“ It is replete with most of the familiar anecdotes *9) 
(he relating to Mr. Lincoln caree! It will appeal strongly to the average Cx 
® schoolboy, who welcomes a rare 7 story of his favorite hero with which & 
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whole world. 
Physicians prescribe 
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The only genuine Scott’s 
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Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BRRT L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 

Professor Delos Fall, who is in charge of the 
department of chemistry at Albion College and a 
member of the state board of health, and Profes- 
sor R. C Ford, instructor in modern languages ip 
the same institation, are organizing an expedition 
to explore the region north of Lake Superior 
during the coming sammer. Both men have been 
previously engaged in similar work, and will 
doubtless accomplish much of valuable scientific 
investigation upon this expedition. 

Tre great organ secured by the University of 
Michigan from the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was dedicated with imposing exercises on Decem 
ber 14. Governor Rich, General Alger, and Pres- 
ident Angel made addresses. Profeeeor A. A. 
Stanley presided at the organ. 

Coldwater high school publishes a monthly 
magazine entirely under the manapement of 
pupils. It is known as the Hustler, and is realiz- 
ing many of the characteristics implied in ite 
name. 

The following gentlemen have been elected of- 
ficers of the Schoolmasters’ Club: President, W. 
H. Batts, Orchard Lake; vice-president, Profes- 
sor D. E. Smith, Ypsilanti; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. C. Warriner, Battle Creek; ex«cutive 
committee, Professor Calvin Thomas, Ann Arbor, 
W. A. Greeson, Grand Rapids. 

The University of Michigan bas registered for 
the year 2,727 students. This is thirty-nine more 
than last year. 





MISSOURI. 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy presents a 
tempting programme for the work of the year. Ite 
work ia strictly professional and largely technical, 
devoting itself to the study of the ecientific princi- 
ples involved in education. At the monthly 
meetings there are representative addresses and 
discussions upon carefully chosen themes pertain- 
ing to some phase of the science of education. 
There are also societies composed of members cf 
similar tastes who shall study with much thorough. 
ness special subjects within the science of eda- 
cation. These sections or societies are for the pur- 
pose of studying the science of pedagogy, the 
science of psychology, ethics, physical education, 
child study, literature, history, science, art 
Francis E. Cook was chairman of the committee 
that evolved the present plan and is the leader oi 
the pedagogical section. Superintendent E. H. 
Long of the psychology, William M. Bryant of 
the ethics, F. Louis Soldon of the literature, 
George E. Seymour of tho history, G. W. Knol 
of the science, William Schuyler and Amelia C. 
Frauchte of the art, and Mary C. McCalloch of 
the kindergarten and child atudy. 


NEW YORK. 


The school of pedagogy of the city of New 
York has added to the faculty Dr. Charles B 
Blies, assistant professor of experimental and 
physiological psychology. He was an honor 
man at Yale in 1890, and has taken a four years’ 
post-graduate course under Professors Ladd and 
Scriptare. 

Cornell has a new institution for a highly 
specialized atudy of history and political science. 

Several of the Columbia boys are chafing under 
the absence of athletics, which would give them the 
prestige of Yale, University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, and Harvard. Her prominence in the 
chess tournament does not wholly satisfy her boys. 

Dr. Pick, of memory fame, is giving a course of 
lectures at the Teachers’ College. 

At the Pratt Institute debate upon football, in 
which both girls and boys took part, nearly every 
girl voted against the game as it is played and 
nearly every boy for the game as it is. 


TEACHERS and others traveling between Boston 
and New York will find the ‘' Air Line Limited” 
train leaving New York and New England station, 
foot of Summer street, 3 P. M. daily, a perfect 
traia. Pallman vestibuled from end to end, buf- 
fet smokers, parlor cars, coaches and dining car. 


For Twenty Years 


Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by physicians of the 
There is no secret about its ingredients, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


because they know what great nourishing and curative prop- 
They know it is what it is represented 
to be ; namely, a perfect emulsion of the best Norway Cod- 
liver Oil with the hypophosphites of lime and soda. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, Anemia, Weak Babies, Thin Children, Rickets, Mar- 
asmus, Loss of Flesh, General Debility, and all conditions of Wasting. 


Refuse inferior substitutes ! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 












Emulsion is put in sa/mon- 






FREE. 
50 cents and $1. 















THE MAGAZINES. 


— The contents of the January Forum are as 
,ollows: ‘‘ Are Our Moral Standards Shifting ?”’ 
ap article calling attantion to the attitude of the 
public mind on many important subjects, by Pro 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Hervard; ‘“ The 
Hamiliating Report of the Strike Commicsion,’’ 
by Mr. H. P. Robinson, editor of the Railway 
Age, who criticises the report very severely; ‘‘ ls 
the Existirg Income Tax Unconstitutional ?’’ by 
Mr. David A. Wells, who thinks the conatitution- 
ality of the tax may be impugned with success; 
Mr. James ‘chouler points out some ‘' Grave 
Dangers in Our Presidential Election System,’’ 
and suggests remedies; ‘* The Crux of the Money 
Controversy: Has Gold Rieen?’’ by Louis A. 
Garnett, is an srgament to show that gold has 
depreciated; ‘“‘Tte Anatomy of a Tenement 
Street,’’ by Alvan F. Sanborn, who describes the 
daily life, customs, habits, and the morals of its 
inhabitanta—an article of profound sociological 
intereat; ‘‘The Pay and Rank of Journaliste,’’ 
by Captain Henry King, editor of the St Louis 
Globe Democrat, comparing their pay with the re- 
wards of other pursuits; *‘ The Proper Training 
and the Fature of the Indians,’’ by Major J. W. 
Powell; ‘‘To Ancient Greek through Modern ? 
No!’ by Professor Paul Shorey of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who replies to Mr. Gennadius’ article in 
the October Forum on ‘' Teaching Greek as a Liv- 
ing Langaage’”’ ; ‘‘ Dickens’ Place in Literature,’’ 
being article No. V. in Frederic Harrigon’s se- 
ties on the Great Victorian Writers; ‘‘ A New Aid 
to Education,’”’ by William R. Eastman, deecrib- 
ing the new system of loaning books through 
traveling libraries lately put into successful opera- 
lion by the library of the University of the State of 
New York; ‘' The [ocreasing Cost of Collegiate 
Education,’’ by President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reeerve University; ‘The Labor 
Church: Religion of the Labor Movement,” Ly 
John Trevor, its founder; and ** Motherhood ana 
Citizenship: Woman’s Wisest Policy,’ by Mra, 
Spencer Trask — an article of interest to women 
— fifteen articles in all, of unusual and timely 
interest. Price, $300 a year; single copies 25 
cents. New York, Union square. 





— The Century for January emphasizes its lead- 
ing feature, ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon,’’ by Profes- 
sor Sloane, with rich illustrations, which include 
and engraved portrait of Napoleon’s eldest sister, 


Elise, besides many other striking drawings, por- 
traits, reproductions of paintings, etc. Mr. Maxim 
gives an account of his ‘' Experiments in Aerial 
Navigation,’’ and predicts a success wheao a ma 
chine can be made svffisiently powerfal and light 
enough to lift iteelf in the air. A group of arti 
cies of novel interest is entitled ‘‘ Festivals in 
American Colleges for Women,”’ giving contribu- 
tions from Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Welle colleges. These 
articles are illustrated and are of epecial interest 
to women, whether mothers or students. Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘'‘ Casa Braccio,”’ shows 
some of Mr. Crawford’s best work in fiction. The 
story is to be continued and will be illustrated 
from month to month in this magazine. Cole’s 
engravings from the Old Masters are shown in the 
‘* Portrait of a Young Girl.’’ In this number is 
an example of wood engraving worthy of Amer- 
ican art. The poetry is unsually varied and the 
editorial articles in the Topic Department, as well 
as the Open Letters, are exceedingly interesting 
Price, $400 a year; e'ngle number, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for January has a very 
thoughtful article by Mr. John H. Denison on 
**The Sarvival of the American Type.’’ Fiction 
is well represented in the number, which contains 
not only the first inetallment of ‘A Singular 
Life,’’ a serial by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, but the 
opening portion of ‘‘ A Village Stradivarius,” a 
characteristic two-part story by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and an amusing country story by Alice 
Brown, ‘‘ Joint Owners ia Spain.’”” Mr. Lafeadio 
Hearn contributes a Japanese sketch of to-day of 








peculiar interest, ‘‘ A Wish Falfilled,’’ which gives 
a vivid pictare of war-time in that country. There 
are two musical papers, ‘‘ The Symphony Lilus- 
t-ated by Bethoven’s Fifth in C Minof.”’ by Philip 
H Goepp; and ‘* The Meaning of an Eiateddfod,’’ 
by Edith Brower, an embasiastic study of the 
Welsh as singers, both at heme and here. Mr. 
Havelock Ellie discusees ‘' The Genius of France,” 
as sff oted by race and environment; and Profes- 
sor Adolphe Cohn in ‘‘ Gallia Rediviva”’ shows 
how that country has recovered from the ¢ff-cte 
of the crushing disasters of the terrible y ar. Mr, 
J. T. Trowbridge, cone of the two surviving con- 
tributors to the first number cf the Atlantic, pave a 
tribute to Mr. F. H Underwood, and Mr. Win- 
throp is also fittingly commemorated at the close 
of a review of his recent privately printed reminic- 
cences The Contributors’ Club is, as usual, 
varied and entertaining. Price, $400 a year; 
single copy, 35cente. Boston: Houghton, M fil.n, 
& Co. 


— The January nomber of the New England 
Magazine hae for a frontispiece ‘‘A New Year’s 
Peal’’ in the tower of the Old North church, 
Boston, which makes an exceedingly striking pic 
ture. G. G. Benedict contributes a finely illus- 
trated article on Burlington, Vt. James Phinney 
Baxter describes ‘* Raleigh’s Lost Colony,’’ illus- 
trated from drawings made in Virginia in 1585 by 
John White. C. E Cabot contributes a chapter 
on Alaska, charmingly illustrated. Radcliffe 
Collegs ia described by Helen Leah Reed ina 
beautifully illustrated article. ‘‘ The Christ 
Charch Bells,’ «f the North End, Boston, are 
described by Ralph Adams Cram, illustrated. 
Rev. S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,’ gives some striking recollectiovs of 
Lowell Mason, charmingly illustrated. Francis 
A. Jenks also has an artisle on Lowell Mason, 
which ia illustrated. The poems, which area very 
interesting feature of this number, are entitled *‘A 
Memory,’’ by John KE. Butler; ‘‘ Hidden Ledges,’’ 
by Rosa H. Kaoorr; ‘*A Wayfarer,’’ by Susie M. 
Best. The story of the number is by Clifford 
Hoffman Chase, entitled ‘‘ Thomas of Park- 
worth’s.’’ This illustrated magazine, published 
at 5 Park street, Boston, by Warren F. Kellogg, 
and edited by Edwin D. Mead, has become one of 
the most entertaining American periodicals. 
Price $3 00 a year; 25 cente a number. 


— Outing for January, the «nlarged holiday 
number, well maintains its place among the lead- 
ing magazines. Turning over its pleasing pages, 
one seema to hear the ring of skates, the creak of 


snow-shoes, the crack of rifle — for all the health- 
ful sports of merry winter receive attention. Sev- 
eral interesting pieces of fiction furnish variety to 
a satisfying andeuperbly illustrated number. The 
contents a‘e as follows: ‘' King Skate,’’ by C. 
Tarner; ‘‘ Winning a Christi as Bride,’”’ by Ar 
thur T. Vance; ‘' Bas’ Therese.’’ by Jean Porter 
Radd; ‘‘An Elk Battne in Raseia,’”’ by Fred 
Whishaw; ‘' Two Tries for Tarkey,’’ by Ed. W. 
Sandys: ‘‘ A Sledging Picnic in North China,” by 
Alethe Lowber Craig; ‘‘ A Woman in the Macken- 
zie Delta,’’ by Elizabeth Taylor; ‘‘In Banana- 
Land Awheel,’’ by De. E. M. Aaron; ‘‘ Lenz’s 
World Tour Awheel”’ ; ‘‘ A Jamestown Romance,”’’ 
by Sara Beanwont Kennedy; ‘‘'A Christmas 
Among the Tules,’’ by Myron B. Gibson; ‘'Na- 
tional Guard of New York State,’’ by Captain E. 
E. Hardin; ‘' Down in the Dzesert,’? by W. M. 
Wolfe; ‘** The Tact of Mise Aspiowall-Jonee,’’ 
by Willism Earle Baldwin; and the usual editori- 
als, poems, records, etc. 


The American Magazine of Civics for January. 
This mags zice is published in the interest of good 
citzenship and treats of the science of civil govern- 
ment and the application of its principles to so 
ciety. It is ably conducted by Andrew J. Palm, 
as editor, and Henry Kandall Waite, as associate 
editor, both of whom are known for their dovotion 
to the interests of good government through good 
citizenship. Isaac Feinberg makes an argument 
for the ‘Single Tax’’; Loais R. Harley, A. M., 
treate of the ‘' Doctrine cf Malthus as It Relates 
to Modern Society’’; Professor H. A. Scomp bas 
an article entitled, ‘‘ Gold and Silver Both’”’; P. 
Vedel, C. E., answers a question, ‘‘ What Ails 
Unekilled Labor in America?’’ Arthur B. Dale 
states “Some of the Dangers of Free Coinage” ; 
John F. Hame diecusses ‘* The International Paper 
Currency’’; J. A. Collins explains the ‘ De- 
cadence of Home Ownership in the United States” ; 
Professor Henry H. Barber, D. D., discussee the 
“ Church and the Labor Qaestion’’; the ‘* Prob- 
able Ben: fiteand Dangers of the Recent Election ”’ 
are treated by John Wanamaker, Charles A Erin- 
ley, James M. Beck, Esq., Hon. William B. Al 
lison, snd William J. Bryan; “Ethica and 
Poliics’’ is an article by Rev. Howard Maqueary ; 
and ‘*' The Failure of Government in the Indian 
Territory ”’ is considered by Hon. W. M. Fishback, 
LL D. Inthe department of civic outlook are 
many timely articles on important topics. This 
megez ne is entitled to a hearty patronage by all 
lovers of good government. Price, $3.00 per 
year; single copies 25 cents. New York: An- 
drew J. Palm & Co. 

The January St, Nicholas is full of the holiday 
flavor, and there are sketches to suit every taste. 
C. F. Holder tells all about ‘‘ Rogue Elephants,’’ 
and describes the exciting scenes that attended the 
killing of some of the most famous of them. A 
frontier story, with a spice of danger and adven- 


ture, is ‘* Tim Sheridan and His Christmas Goose,”’ 
by Leonard M. Prince, U.S.A. ‘* The Cherry- 





colored Puree’’ is a true story by Susan Fenimore 


Cooper, showing how a little girl managed to buy 


eleven Chsistmas presents with her eleven pennies, 


KEEP THEM OUT 
—all those germs, 
the seeds of disease, 
of that are trying day 

. <= and night to get a 

| ' foothold in your sys- 


tem. You can’t do 
it, unless your liver 
is active. That is 


all you have to de- 
pend upon, to keep 
Natl We Wve — out of your 
a” SB . 
G/ ail i\ The very best med- 
icine for the liver and the blood, is Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Take 
that when you're getting thin, when you 
have pimples or eruptions, when you’ve no 
appetite and feel “run-down” (these are 
warning signals)—and you'll save yourself 
from serious illness. 
Franklin, Lane Co., Oreg. 

WorLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION: Gentlemen—My wife, of whom I wrote 
you, is another woman as far as her health is 
concerned; since taking your “ Golder Medical 
Discovery’ and “ Pellets,’’ she says she feels 
better than she has for years. She has gained 
twenty-five pounds in three months. 



































A new serial, intended especially for girls, is be- 
gun. It is called ‘‘ Three Freshmen : Rath, Fan, 
and Nathalie,’’ and is written by Jessie M. Ander- 
son. It ie a bright and lively account of girl life 
at Smith College. The other seriale, which are 
continued by interesting installments, are ‘‘A Boy 
of the First Empire,’’ by Elbridge S. Brooks; 
‘*Chris and the Wonderfal Lamp,’’ by Albert 
Stearns; and ‘‘ Jack Ballister’s Fortunes,’’ by 
Howard Pyle. There are poems in the number 
by Helen Gray Cone, Dorothea Lommis, Fred- 
erick Opper, Tudor Jenks, and Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 


— The Magazine of Travel is the title of a new 
candidate for public favor in the field of periodical 
literature, The sut jact of travel which appeals to 
all is treated by able writers. The contents of 
this firat number are well chosen. The most inter- 
esting regions of Europe and America are drawn 
on for materials, and when these are woven into 
nurrative, and sketch, and story, and poetry, by 
such minds as the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Christine Terhune Her- 
rick, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Charles D. Lanier, 
Frank Chaffee, and others equally well known in 
their respective fieldy, they should bring success 
to the publication. The editor of the Magazine of 
Travel is Mr. E. H. Talbott, the founder of the 
Railway Age, and the home ¢ fice of the publica- 
tion is at 10 Astor place, New York. 


—The Catho’ic World Magazine for January, 
1895, contains many articles of great interest. 
Professor Shahan contributes a fine historical 
study, entitled ‘‘ Gregory the Great and the Bar- 


baric World.’’ The article is enriched with 
portraits. ‘' Unhappy Armenia”? is an illustrated 
paper on the latest scenes of Turkish barbarity by 
John J. O'Shea. Helen M. Sweeney has a criti- 
cal paper entitled ‘‘ Tennyson and Holmes,’’ a 
parable; excellent cuts accompany the article. 
Toere is a beautiful poem by Helen Grace Smith. 
“The Hamorism of, Peter,’’ by K. F. Mullaney, is 
a rare study of the character of the prince of the 
apostles. The poetical contributions are excellent. 
The whole make-up of the magezine is one calca- 
lated to attract thoughtfal and diecriminatiog 
readers. Price, $3.00 per year. New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Educational Review for January; terms, $3.00 

a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
he Cosmopolitan for January; terms, $1.50 a 

year, New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Janu- 
ary; terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 

The Forum for January; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

Education for January ; terms, $300 a year. 
Boston: 50 Bromfield street. 

The New England Kitchen for January ; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 

The Review of Reviews for January; terms, $2.50 
& year. New York: 13 Astor place. 

Our Day tor January; terms, $2.00ayear. Spring- 
field, O.: Uur Day Publishing Company. 

The New Science Review tor January. New York: 


CATARRH 





ELYS 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Pretects the Miem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


and Smell. FER 
It will cure. COLD'n HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents, +H 4 Druggiste; by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
























HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 
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Some Recent 





Title. 
Inspiration - - - 
Essays of American History 
Inthe Worlds of West Coast 
National School Library of Song 
Waymarks for Teachers” - 
sources of the Constitution 
The United States’ - - 
Studies in Modern Music - 
In the Lion’s Mouth - . . 
Essays - - . : 
Children’s Singing Games - - 
The Life of King Arthur - - 
Dictionary of National Biography 
Land of the Sun - - 
Acaderic French Course - 
Voyages of the Cabots . 
More Bedtime Tales - 
A Study of Ethical Principle 
History of the Jews - 
Sea Yarns for Boys - - 
Commemorative Addresses 
French Folly ia Maxim - 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Merchant (to portrait painter): ‘‘How mach 
will you charge to paint my portrait if I furnish 
the paint?’”’—Filiegende Bldaiter. 


ImPOBTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Hire, and stop 


save Baggage Express and 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral cos. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. ~ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


— Little Dot—‘* Phew! I’m mos’ roasted. Can 
you read the thermometer?’ Little Dick — 
‘*Yep.”’ Little Dot —‘' Well, go look at it, an’ 
see if I’m as hot as I feel.’’—Good News, 


Mrs. WInsLow’s “‘SooTHine SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
carea Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
em veer pas fe sue Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents « bottle. [w 

— ‘* Were you moved by her music?’ ‘“ Yes: 
it amounted to that. J think we should have 
kept the flat for anotier year if it hadn’t been for 
her.’’— Puck. 


‘‘4 FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.”’ 


A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and after using it six weeks I believe myself cured 
of catarrh Ic is a most valuable remedy.—Joseph 
Stewart, 624 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My son was sfilicted with catarrh. I induced 
him to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and the disagreea- 
ble catarrhal smell all left him. He appears as 
well as any one.—J. C. Olmstead, Arcola, III. 


Price of Cream Balm ia fifty cents. 





Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price, 
Colt. Bancroft Pub. Co., 8an Francisco, Cal. 
Ferguson. James Pott & Co., N. Y. $1 2 
Oxley. Thos. Nelson & Sons, N. Y. 1 50 
Lewis. Ginn & Co., Boston. 60 
Arnold Silver, Burdett, & Co, N. Y. 1 25 
Stevens Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2 00 
Smith “6 os o 2 00 
+ adow. sad o “s 2 25 
Price. ” “ 7” 1 50 
O’ Key. “ “ “ 1 00 
Gomme. - ” 1 50 
Maloy. “6 “ bd 4 00 
Lee. “ ” ” 3 75 
Reid. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1 75 
Muzzarelli. Am. Book Company, N, Y. 1 00 
Dawson. N. Fisher Brown, Montreal. 

Kenny. Thomas Whitaker. 

Seth. Charles Seribne1’s Sons. 

Gratz. Jewish Pub. Society, Phila. 3 00 
Henderson. Harper Brothers. 

Godwin. ” a“ 

Du Bois, 


Brentano, N. Y. 2 25 





MACMILLAN & Co, 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York, annource for early publication an important 
work by Dudley Julius Medley, M.A.. entitled 


‘*A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional 
History.’’ 

Attention is also called to alittle book by Professor 
Hiram Corson of Cornell University, unfolding the 
true aims of literary study. What he especially in- 
cists upon is, that literature be atudied as li'eratare ; 
that a true literary education must be induced on 
the basis of literary masterpieces in their absolute 
character ; and that all other features of literary 
study must be subservient hereto. 

The same firm have decided to issue a series of 
‘* European Statesmen,’’ similar in form, size, and 
scope to the ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen.”’’ 

A student’s edition of Chaucer, by Walter W. 
Skeat, contains the complete works of the poet, 
and gives an account of his writiogs, and a brief 
discussion of the grammar, metre, versification, 
and pronunciation. 

Mscmillan & Co. also announce the second and 
concluding volume of the third edition of Bryce’s 
‘*Commonwealth.’’ The success of this great 
work has been phenomenal, — more than sixty 
thousand copies have already been sold. 

As a fitting companion, they announce the very 
instructive work on the ‘‘ Adoption and Amend- 
ment of Constitutions in Europe and America,’’ 
translated from the French of Charles Borgeand, 
by John Martin Vincent of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The book is a brief but systematic treat- 
ise on the methods by which constitutions are 
adopted and changed in all the countries of Europe 
and America where written charters prevail. 











NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particula:s address Modern Press Association, 





Chicago, IIl. w 








The 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


E:ducational 


Atlas of the World 


IS NOW COMPLETE. 
Parts 1 to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after 


exclaimed, “ You ought to sell a million copies.” 
If you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms? 


rint | Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Never order more than one part on a coupon. 


Creat 


and Library 


examining a few parts of the Atlas 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


U S E of the telegraph is important in the recommending kind of agencies. One day last. week the same 

boy brought in two telegrams—one from Ticonderoga for a preceptress, one from Ellenvilie for an 
intermediate teacher. We know both schools pretty well, and in five minutes had found the right teachers 
for both places. So we telegraphed to both teachers to be sure they would accept; got favorable replies, 
and had telegraphed to both places within Oo F TH E and both began work this week. Nobody else 
three hours. Both teachers were elected, was mentioned for either place. The lady 
who went to Ticonderoga had just resigned trom the State normal school at Mansfield, Pa.; the other lived 
in the western part of New York. Both are capital fits. Isn’t it a pretty complete system that can make 
these fits in five minutes, and do it with certainty ? All we ask is (1) to know what is wanted; (2) to have 


it; (8) to be sure it is ready. All this we make sure of by free use of the TELEG RAPH 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Co APEaA TY Ee 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
’ 211 Wabash Ave. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, “Curcaco, m1.” 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. New circulars give full information. 


Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


* = e * Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FO REI Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, be has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt : — You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conclusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others you sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfled with for me, and fillthe name blank, and J shall then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours, 

Cc. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


should register 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©OO., Proprietors. 











Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 



































SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., $2 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spring St., 808 12th &t., 
: _ . New York, Chicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. | Losangeles, Sal. Washington, D. 0. 


Boston, Mass. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON "*4¢BERS AGENCY 


iliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. I. MERRILL, Mer. { Sous oles Sor enrollment in both. (eow 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 




















AJINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '20stszmant St: Reston, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and those wishing s change at _ C. B. RUGGLES & CO. °'R ee 
an increased salary, should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Teachers’ Agencv |(V geney 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
American 6 a a, Established 1855. 

sexes, for versities, Co . " 
aoe 0 wen ond hes, Olroulars of ehoice 3 East 14th St., New York. w 


ed to ts. 
schools carefully recommend paren La dy » ea ch er s wanted for sayenees 


and ene of oem peqverty. 
Best references furnis 
RE School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
150 Forrn avneen Ge, Te st. | Address atonce National Educational 
NRW YORK CITY. | Bureau, RoBERT L. Myers, Manager 
— | (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 






































Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. Hmam Onourr. Manaser ee Bomtom | Teachers Wanted | “se°tonts, Me. tern Year: 
_— "E> 2 T&S |)—”—”UC«CANDCO 
Coupon for schon MINERALS at jitue 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
eee Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
aie Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular. 
N Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence, Quickly learned. 
ame 


Full P. O. Address... ss 











Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


wit 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
cow 


= SCHERMEKHORN & 00 
SUPPLIES, } w NEW YORK. 














bee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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“What is worth doing at all 


is worth doing well.” ! 





This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre- A PPLETONS' 


ciate the truth of it. 


we have always felt that excellence wee meet the appreciation it A PPLETONS 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. 





APPLETONS' 

School District Library Lists. 
a. 
Indexed School Library Lists. 
ee. 
College Library Lists. 





Teachers’ Library Lists. 


Topical Lists. 





Advise scholars 
bearing this 


and manufact- 


R OMP ANY store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us, 


New YorR. .. ... ana... .. + Brooklyn. \— 





Mailed free to intending purchasers. 
Send postal indicating which lists are desired. 


to use goods 
Address 


New Werk. Boston. Chicage. 


‘Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 








uved only by the 





the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
qh , Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
"sethorised “agency tor Henry Holt & Co. American 

agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont 8t. to 
23 school St., Boston. 





Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 





























a SBS SSS SBS Sf SS SSS The publications of Bayer Bout & Co.. wu. BR. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & CO. . D. BERLITZ & Co., 
i TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. ff |[2eE2 S.80mois S60. dhn Pastiat £07, 
ry E offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent ny Co., etc. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
u and successful educators in every department of school work. U ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
nu No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- { Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
4 cational methods should fail to Axow our publications. u trom the European book centres. 
Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any L w G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 
, teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. b 
: SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
n| BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
eee eet eet tt Pe tt ee eae ae eee —— PUBLISH —— 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 





ERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 





Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 
AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach University Publishing Co., 


pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


M 

OOLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNARKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. Ww 
H. I. SMITH J, D. WILLIAMS, 

6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 43-5-7 EAST TENTH ST., NEW YORK, 
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eow EDWIN EB. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


We ones especially desired An extra price for 
theentire “find” or fall.” Meteorites also Number Card 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Send for descriptive lists and introduction prices. 
for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 


in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say Vertical Writing, 
that no collection of equal excellence as the JACKSON SYSTEM = Only Authorized Edition. 


saatiagten Benes hy = tyres ~ge +4 od be- 
ore been offered in this country at so low a New Co Book 
Jopy ooks issued October 15th with the 

price ($2 each). Send for circulars. bew hygienic-iin'ed paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
unas 2 i wae a ties ane oe Saniple set. 75 cents, postpaid 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 1 4 4 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New SJackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod | eow 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City, 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 


METEORITES. A good price paid for me | Horton’s Adjustable 


teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 








cut, polished. and etched. 
Saves time; and, by means 





of the thousands of Drill 
quick and accurate. > 
u 
HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, | g.:4 to: seseriptiveciras 
For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. w JOSEPH I. HORTON Ipswich, Mass. 


Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 
schools. Salaries good. Correspondcnce solicited. Circular on application. Address MARY ALDERSO Wanted. General Agents to control agents at home. | 

w 


CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





tor * Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof, | 


(Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’ 
» ) Jameson. Needed by every teache:, pupil, and fam- 





Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FREDERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in “— and Psychology in 
St. Agnes’School, Albany, N.Y. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
w PURITAN PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 


LATIN TALK. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
—‘* How I wish I bad had such a book when a boy.” 
PRES’T ANGELL Fifty Cents, postpaid 





SONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Flegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Trade-mark,|). APPLETON & CO., Pubs. is 
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“GERMANY'S FAMOUS COMPOSERS,” 


By MAUDE ALLEN. A fascinating little book of 
biography. White and silver illumined cover. $1. 


“ Ritter’s Student’s History of Music.” 


From the Christian era to the present. Cloth, 


‘* Ritter’s History of Music.”’ 


Carefully condensed. Very thorough. 2 Vols, 
Each, Cloth, $1.25. 


“Young People’s Illustrated History of Music.” 


Historical facts interestingly set forth, with short 
biographical sketches and portraits of famous musi- 
cians. $1.00, 

**Seience and Art of Music.” 

By ROBERT CHALLONER. An invaluable book 
of reference, with marginal notes. 305 pages. $1.50. 
** Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 

Musical Terms ”’ 
A standard work. Boards, $1.00. Cloth, 





Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
for Catalogue of Musical Literature. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & Co., N. Y. eow 


A Talk to Teachers. 


Why do yen peep in your possession so 
many Text-Books for which you have no 
present use, and, probably, no future use ? 


You know,—or if you don’t, we beg now to inform 
you,— that we will gladly take them from you on 
equitable terms in exchange for anything you may 
need in the line of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR TEXT - BOOKS. 
Kindly Note a Few of our Specialties. 
Brown’s Common *chool Examiner, $1.00 
Kirkland’s Composition Subjects, . . .! 
Helmes’ Drawing Books, 3 Numbers, . .50 
(perfectly graded.) 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


School Books and School Supplies, 


253 and 255 State St., 
m-5t CHICAGO. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


iS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
By ALBERT E. WinsHIP. A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His- 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth UCen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
I. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
Scheol. By HOKACE H, MORGAN, St. Louis, 








Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Jonn W. 
WHITE and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 
15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
wl 2 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 





TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscriptien free. 

NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St , Boston. 
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3 6t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. NkW ENGLAND PvuB Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 &7 E. 16th St, N. Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books wherever 


published and promptly 
specialty. 


forward same in a single shipment. 


Supplying schools with books a 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


ars Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 











